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INTRODUCTION. 

MOralists of all ages have recom- 
mended Poetry as an art- no Ids 
inftruetive than aimifin'g ; tending at once 
to improve the heart, and entertain the 
fancy. The genuine and original Poet, 
peculiar!/ favoured by nature, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the constitution 
of the human mind, not by a long trajn of 
metaphyseal deductions, but, as it were, 
by immediate intuition, difplaysthe work- 
ings of every affection, detects the origin 
of every pafiion, traceth its progrefs, and 
delineates its character. Thus, he teaches 
us to know ourfelves, infpires us with 
magnanimous fentiments, animates our 
love of virtue, and confirms our hatred of 
vice. Moved by his, Striking pictures of 
the infkbility of human enjoyments, we 
A moderate 
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* INTRODUCTION. 

moderate the vehemence of our defires, 
fortify our minds, and are enabled to Tuf- 
tsin adverfity. 

Among the anticnt Greeks, the ftudy 
of the Poets conftituted an eflential part 
in their celebrated fyftems .of education. 
Plutarch obferves, in his tread fe on this 
curious and interesting fubject, that, as 
mandrakes planted among vines, impart- 
ing their virtue to the grape, correir. its 
acidity, and improve its flavour; fo the 
poetic art, adorning the precepts of philo- 
fophy, Fenders them eafy and agreeable. 
Socrates, according to Xenophon, was af- 
fiduous in applying the works of Homer 
and Heliod to the valuable purpofes of 
moral inftruAion. Difcourfing on the cha- 
mber of Therfttes, he difplayed the mean- 
nefsof calumny, and the folly of preemp- 
tion ; he argued, that modefty was the 
companion of merit, and that effrontery 
was the proper object of ridicule and re- 
x proach. 
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Introduction. $ 

proach. Difcourung on the ftory of C irce, 
he illuftrated the fatal effects of intempe- 
rance ; and rehearflng the fable of the 
Syrens, he warned his difdples againft the 
allurements of falfe delight. This great 
teacher of virtue was fo fully convinced 
of the advantages refulting from the con- 
nection of poetry with philofophy, that he 
affifted Euripides in compoiing his trage* 
dies, and fumifhed him with many ex- 
cellent fentiments and obfervationi. The 
propriety of bellowing attention on the 
ftudy of human nature, and of borrowing 
affiftancc from the poets, and efpecially 
from Shakefpeare, will be more particu* 
iarly illuftrated in the following remarks. 

The ftudy of human nature has been 
often and varioufly recommended. " Know 
thyfelf," was a precept fo highly efteemed 
by the venerable fages of antiquity, that 
they afcrihed it to the Delphian oracle •* 
A a By 

• Cic. dc lepfcul. 
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By reducing it to practice, we learn the 
dignity of human nature : Our emulation. 
19 excited by contemplating our divine 
original: And, by difcovcring the capacity 
and extent of our faculties, we become 
defirous of higher improvement. Nor 
would the practice of this apophthegm 
enable us merely to elevate and enlarge 
our defires, but alfo, to purify and refine 
them; to withftand the foil ic Stations of 
groveling appetites, and fubdue their vio- 
lence : For improvement in virtue confifts 
in duly regulating our inferior appetites, 
no lefs than in cultivating the principles of 
benevolence and magnanimity. Nume- 
rous, however, are the defires, and various 
are the pamons that agitate the human 
heart. Every individual is actuated by 
feelings peculiar to himfelf, infenfible even 
of their, exigence ; of their precife force 
and tendency often ignorant. But, to 
prevent the inroads of vice, and preferve 
our 
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our minds free from the tyranny of Uwlefs 
paffions, vigilance rauft be exerted where 
we are weakell and mod expofed. We 
mutt therefore be attentive to the ftate 
and conftkution of our own minds ; we 
mutt difcover to what habits we are moll 
addicted, and of what propenfuies we 
ought chiefly to beware : We mutt deli- 
berate with ourfelves on what refources 
we can mod afluredly depend, and what 
motives are bell; ^calculated to repel the 
invader. Now, the ftudy of human na- 
ture, accuftotning us to turn our attention 
inwards, and reflect on the various pro- 
penfuies and inclinations of the heart, fa- 
cilitates felf-examination, and renders it 
habitual. 

Independent of utility, the ftudy of the 
human mind is recommended in a pecu- 
liar manner to the curious and inquifitive j 
?nd is" capable of yielding delight by the 
npvelty, beauty, and magnificence, of the 
A 3 object. 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

object. Many find amufement in fcardt- 
ing into the canfHtutton of die material 
world ; and, with unwearied diligence, 
jMrfue the progrefs of nature in the 
growth of a plant, or the formation of an 
irifeel. They ipare neither labour nor 
expence, to fill their cabinets with every 
carious production ; TWy travel from 
crhnate to olwnate : They fabmit with 
cheaifulnefs to fatigue, anfl inclement 
fcafonsj and think their in^uflry <iiffici- 
en:ly cOmpenfeled, by the difcovery of 
fome unufuftl phaenomenon. Not a 
pebble that lies on the fllore, not a leaf 
that wives in the foreft, but attracts 
their notice, and Simulates their inquiry. 
Events, or incidents, that the vulgar regard 
with terror or indifference, afford them 
fupreme delight : They rejoice at the re- 
turn of a comet, and celebrate the bloom- 
ing of an aloe, more than the birth of an 
emperor. Nothing is left unexplored-: Air, 
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ocean, themirtutcft objects of fenfe, as well 
as the greateft and moft remote, are ac- 
curately and attentively Scrutinized, But, 
though thefe refearches are laudable, and 
are fuited to the dignity and capacity of 
the human mind, we ought to remember, 
that Mind itfelf deferves our attention* 
Endowed with the fuperior powers of feel- 
ing and under {landing, capable of thought 
and reflection, active, confeious, fufcep- 
tible of delight, and provident of futurity, 
it claims to itfelf a duration, when the 
moft fplendid objects around us fhall 
be deftroyed. Obferve the vigilance of 
the Tentes in collecting ideas from every 
part of the creation : Memory preferves 
them as the materials of thought, and the 
principles of knowledge : Our reafontng 
faculty feparates, combines, or compares 
them, in order to difcovcr their relations 
and confequences : And imagination, le- 
dulous to amufe, arranges them into va- 
A 4 nous 
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rious groups and affemblages. If we con» 
fider the paffions and feelings of the heart; 
if we reflect on their diverfity, and contem- 
plate the various afpe&s they alliime, the 
violence of fome will terrify < and aftonifli, 
the fantaftic extravagance of many* will 
excite amazement ; and others, foft and 
complacent, will footh us, and yield de- 
light. Shall we aflert, therefore, that the 
ftudy of human nature is barren or un- 
pleafant ? Or that mind, thus actuated and 
informed, is lefs worthy of our notice than 
the infect produced at noon-tide, to finUh 
its exiftence with the fetting fun ? " Shall 
3 man," fays 'Socrates, " be lkilled-rin'tfit 
geography of foreign.' countries,' and con- 
tinue ignorant of the foil and limits of his 
own ? Shall he inquire into the qualities 
of external objects, and pay no attention 
to the mind i" 

But, though the utility or plea fur e re- 
sulting from the ftudy of human nature 
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INTRODUCTION. ,„9 

are manifeft, the progrefs men have hi- 
therto made in it neither correfponds with 
the dignity of the fubje£r, nor with our 
advances in other branches of fcience. Nei- 
ther is our knowledge of the paifions and 
faculties of the mind proportioned to the 
numerous theories men have fabricated 
concerning them. On the contrary, the 
numerous theories of human nature that 
have appeared in various ages and lan- 
guages, have been fo different from one an- 
other, and witha] fo plaufible and impofing, 
that, inftead of informing, they perplex. 
From this uncertainty and djverfity of 
opinion, fome have aflerteJ, that the mind 
of man, on account of its tranfcendent ex- 
cellence, and the inconceivable delicacy 
of its ftruclure, can never be the object 
of precife inquiry. Others, again, from 
very different pretnifes, deduce the fame 
conclufion, forming their opinions on the 
numerous, and apparently difcordant, 
. powers 
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powers and affections of the mind, and 
affirming, that its operations are governed 
by no regular principles. 

That a perfeft knowledge of the nature 
■nd faculties of the mind is not to be ac- 
quired in our prefent condition, cannot 
poiffibly be denied. Neither can the con- 
trary be affirmed of any fubjed of philo- 
sophical inquiry. Yet our internal feel- 
ings, our obfervation and experience, fup- 
ply us with rich materials, fufficient to 
animate our love of knowledge ; and, by 
enabling us to profecuteour refearcliCF, to 
extend the limits of human understand- 
ing. Neither can we affirm, that our 
thoughts, feelings, and affections,' are in 
a ftate of anarchy and confuiion. No- 
thing, you fay, feems wilder and more 
incoherent, than the images and ideas 
continually fluctuating in the mind : 
Like the " gay motes that people the* 
fun-beams," they know no order, and 
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are guided by no connexion. We art 
confciwis of no power that regulates their 
motions, reftrains their rnipetuofity, or 
compofeth their diforder. No lefs irre- 
gular and difagreeing are the feelings and 
emotions of the heart. We are alike ac- 
cefltble to love or hatred, confidence or 
fttfpicton, exultation or despondency. 
Theft paffiona and difpofitions are often 
blended together, or faccecd each othet, 
with a velocity which we can neither mea- 
fure nor conceive. The fowl that now 
meks with tendernefs, is inftandy frantic 
with rage. The -countenance now adorn- 
ed with complacency, and beauteous with 
the fmile of content, is in ,a moment 
clouded with anxiety, or dhtorted with 
envy. He muft therefore be more than 
mortal who can reduce this tumultuous 
and di (orderly chaos to regularity.— 
" Lift up thine eyes to the firmament," 
faid a countryman to a philofopher, 
" number 
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" number the ftars, compute their <H- 
ftances, and explain their motions. Ob- 
serve the diverfity of feafons, and the 
confufion occafioned by .the changeable- 
nefs of the weather :" The fun and refrefli- 
ing fhowers cheriih the fruits of the earth ; 
but our fields are often blighted with mil- 
Jews, the Iky is fuddenly overcaft, the 
ilorms defcend, and the hopes of the year 
,are blafted. Prefcribe laws to the winds, 
■and govern the rage of the tempefts j then 
will I believe, that the courfe of nature is 
-Tegular and determined." Thus, even 
external phaenomena, to an uninftrufted 
perfon, will feem as wild and incongruous 
as the motions and affections of the mind. 
On a more accurate, infpe&ion, he finds 
that harmony and defign pervade the uni- 
verfe ; that the motions of the ftars are re- 
gular; and that laws are prefcribed to the 
tempeft. Nature extends her attention 
to the moftinfignificant productions: The 
prill* 
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principles of vegetation are eftablifhed 
immutable in the texture of the rneaneft 
bloflbm ; the laws of its existence are ac- 
curately defined ; and the period of ita 
duration invariably determined. If ihefe 
oblervations are juft, and if we ft ill main* 
tain that the mind is in a ftate of anarchy 
and diforder, we are reduced to the necef- 
fity of affirming, that nature hath exhausted 
her powers in the formation of inferior 
objects, and neglected the moll important ; 
that (he hath eftablifhed laws and govern- 
ment in the inanimate creation, and aban- 
doned the mind to mifrule ; and that flic 
bath given us a body fuited to our condi- 
tion, fafhioned according to the moft ac- 
curate proportions, and adjufted to the 
niceft rules of mechanics ; and left the 
animating principle, the mover and director 
of this wonderful machine, to be actuated 
by random impulfes, mifhapen, and im- 
perfect. Shall we acquiefce in this opi- 
nion. 
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*kui, and afcribe negligence or inability - 
to the Creator ? The laws that regulate 
the intellectual fyftem are too fine for fu* 
pefficial attention, and elude the percep- 
tion of the vulgar. But every accurate 
and fedate obferver is renuble of their ex- 
istence. 

Difficulty in making juft experiments is 
the principal reafon why the knowledge of 
human nature has been retarded. The ma- 
terials of this ftudy are commonly gathered 
from reflection on our own feelings, or 
from obfervations on the conduct of others. 
Each of thefe methods is expofed to diffi- 
culty, and confequcntly to error. 

Natural philofophers poffefs great ad-* 
vantages over moral ifts and metaphysi- 
cians, in fo far as the fubje&s of their in- 
quiries belong to the lenfes, arc external, 
material, and often permanent. Hence 
they can retain them in their prefence till 
they have examined their motion, parrs. 
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or composition ; They can have noontfe 
to them for a renewal of their ideas when 
they grow languid or obfeure, or when 
they feel their minds vigorous, and difpo- 
fed to philofophize. But paffions are ex- 
cited independent of our volition, and 
arife or fubfide without our delire or con- 
currence. CompalHon is never awakened 
but by the view of pain or of forrow. Re- 
fentroent is never kindled but by aftual 
fullering, or by the view of inj uftice. Will 
anger, jealoufy, and revenge, attend the 
fummons of the difpafSonate fage, that 
be may examine their conduct, and dif- 
mifs them ? Will pride and ambition 
obey tbe voice of the humble hermit, and 
aflift him in explaining the principles of 
human nature ? Or by what powerful 
fpell can tbe abftraeted phllofophcr^ 
whole paffions are all chafteneJ and fub- 
dued, whofe heart never throbs with de- 
fire, prevail pa the amorous affections to 
viftt 
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vifit the ungenial clime of his breaft, arti 
fubmit their features to the rigour of his 
unrelenting fcrutiny ? The philofopher, 
accuftomed to moderate his paifions, rather 
than indulge them, is of all men lead able 
to provoke their violence ; and, in order to 
fucceed in his refearches, he mult recal 
the idea of feelings perceived at fome for- 
mer period ; or he mud feize their im» 
predion, and mark their operations at the 
very moment they are accidentally excited. 
Thus, with other obvious difad vantages, 
he will often lofe the opportunity of a 
happy mood, unable to avail himfelf of 
thofe animating returns of vivacity and 
attention efiential to genius, but inde- 
pendent of the will. 

Obkrvations made, while the mind is 
inflamed, are difficult in the execution, 
incomplete, and erroneous. Eager paf- 
iions admit no partners, and endure ho 
rivals in their authority. The moment 
reflection, 
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jtefle&ion, or any foreign or oppofiag 
principle, begins to operate, they are 
icither exceedingly tacafpenited, agitating 
the mind, and leaving it no leifure for 
rpeculationj or, if they .are unable to 
maintain their attendant, they become 
cool and indiftinct; their afpeft grow* 
dim ; and obferrations made during their 
decline are imperfect. The pafllons arc 
fwift and eranefcent : We cannot avnsft 
their celerity, nor faipend them in the 
mind during pleafure. You are moved by 
ftrong affe&ion : Seize the opportunity, 
let none of its motions efeape yow, and 
obferve every Sentiment it excites. Yoii 
cannot. While the pafion prevails, you! 
nave no fcifure for (peculation ; and be 
affuved it hath fnrrered abatement, if yott 
have time to philosophize. 
• But you proceed by recoHecTion. Stiff, 
however, your observations are- limited, 
and your theory partial. Tobracijuainted 
B with 
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with the nature of any paffion, we muft 
know by what combination of feelings it 
is excited ; to what temperament it is 
allied ; in what proportion it gathers force 
and fwiftnefc ; what propensities, and 
what afTociatdoDS of ideas either retard or 
accelerate its impetuoiity; and how it 
may be oppoicd, weakened, or fupprefled. 
But, if theft; circumstances efcape the 
moft vigilant and abftracted attention, 
when the mind is actually agitated, how 
can they be recollected when the paffion is 
entirely quieted ? Moreover, every paffion 
is compounded of inferior and fubordinate 
feelings, effential to its existence, in their 
own nature nicely and minutely varied, 
but whofe different Shades and gradations 
are difficult to be difcerned. To thefe 
we mud be acutely attentive} to mark 
how they are combined, blended, or op- 
pofed ; how they are fuddenly extinguish- 
ed, in a moment renewed, and again ex- 
tinguished. 
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tinguiflied. But thefe fleet volatile feel- 
ings, perceived only when the mind it 
affected, elude the moil dexterous and 
adlive memory. Add to this, that an idea 
of memory is ever fainter and lefs diftin& 
than an a&uai perception, efpecially if the 
idea to be renewed is of a fpiritual nature, 
a thought, fentiment, or internal fenfa- 
tion. 

Even allowing the poffibility of accurate 
obfcrvation, our theories will continue 
partial and inadequate *. We have only 
one view of the fubjeft, and know not 
What afpefts it may aflume, or what 
powers it may poffefs in the constitution 
of another. No principle hath been 
more variously treated, nor hath given rife 
to a greater number offyitema, than that 
by which we are denominated moral, 
agents, and determine the merit or deme- 
B 2 rit 

* Dr. Reid'i Inquiry, chap, I. left, i. 
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fit of human aftions. But this' con prt» 
teed from no other caufe than the, diver* 
fity of our feelings, and the neceffity we 
ire under of meafuring the. difpeulicians of 
ethers by que- corn, Ekb this moral 
principle, though a eomyatent judge «f 
the virtue and propriety' of human actions, 
is apt to miflsad us, in our int^uirjea eon* 
eernJng the ftru&ure and difpofi tions of the 
mind. De front of avoiding (he *ebuko 
of this fevsre and. vigilant teiy&r, *ye arc 
Hkdy to extenuate every Mineable gtia* 
lity, and magnify tfhtt wu a0&rt*y§. 
: In order,, therefore, tp KQify Q#ropj? 
mans, andenbrgeiour CDnooptton>.pf tha 
human mind, . \rc rnuf: ftudy it^ PpBIsEioag 
Jn the conduit and deportment -of others j 
We rnuft mingle in fbeiety, and oWarvQ 
the manners and characters of mankind-, 
according as eaf ualor unexpected incidents. 
fliay furnilh an opportunity. But the 
mind, ngt being an objeft o/ the external 
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fenfaj the temper' atH inclinations' of 
ethers cab, only bfc known td us by figas 
cither natural or artificial, referring us te 
*ur own internal fenfetidm. Tansj w* 
ant expofed nearly to tiic fame difficulties 
as before] We cannet at pleaftife call 
forth the •bje&s of our refearch*s ( her 
«tuin them till we Mve examined theft 
nature: We can know no more of the 
internal feelings of another than he ex- 
prefie* by outward figris or language) 
and confequeitly Be may feel many Amo- 
tions that we are unable eafiiy to conceive* 
Neither can we eonfider human eharaO 
ters and affe&tons as altogether indiffer- 
ent to us j They are not mere objects of 
«uriofity ( they excite love or hatred, ap- 
probation or diflike. Bui, when* the mind 
ie influenced by thdfe affirdlierKti and fey 
others that often aue'rid tbon, .the judgjnenC 
u apt to be biifled, snd the force of the 
principle we contemplate is increased, «jt 

B 3 4irm> 
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diminiflied accordingly. The inquirer 
mult not only beware of external difficul- 
ties, but mull preferve his heart both 
from angry, and from kind affection. The 
maxim, that all men who deliberate about 
doubtful matters, fliould divert tberolelvet 
of hatred, friendship, anger, and compaf- 
fion, is as applicable in philofophy as in 
politics. 

Since experiments, made by reflecting 
on our own minds, or by attending to the 
conduct of others, are liable to difficulty, 
and confequently to error ; we Mould em- 
brace every affiftance that may facilitate 
and improve them. Were it poflible, du- 
ring the continuance of a violent paflion, 
to feize a faithful impreilion of its fea- 
tures, and an exact delineation of the ima- 
ges it creates in us, fuch a valuable copy 
would guide the philofopher in tracing 
the perplexed and intricate mazes of meta- 
physeal inquiry. By frequently examining 
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it, every partial consideration, and every 
feeling tending to miflead bis opinions, 
would be corrected : His conception 
would be enlarged by discovering paffions 
more or lefs vehement than his own, or 
by discovering tempers of a different co- 
lour. We judge of mankind by referring 
their actions to the paffioiis and principle) 
that influence our own behaviour'. We 
have no other guide, lince the nature of 
tiie paffions and faculties of the mind are 
not difcewiible by the fenfes. It may v 
however, he objected, that, according to 
this hypothecs, thofe who deduce the con- 
duct of others from malignant paffions, 
and thole who are capable of imitating 
them, muft themlelves be malignant. The 
obfervation is inaccurate. Every man, 
unlefs his eonftitution be defective, inhe- 
rits the principles of every paffion : But no 
man is the prey of all the paffions. Some 
of them are fo feeble in themlelves, or rn- 
B 4 tbo> 
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ther, fo entirely fupprefied by the afccn- 
dant of ethers, that they never become 
principles of adton, nor conftitute any/ 
part of the character. Hence it is the 
bufineft of culture and education, by 
giving exercife to virtuous principles, and 
by rendering them habitual, to bear down 
their opponents, and fo gradually to wea- 
ken and wear them out. If we meafure 
the minds of others precisely by our own, 
as we have formed and faihiosted then) by: 
habit and education, and mate no account 
of i'eebla and decaying principles, ntr 
theories rauft necefiarily be inadequate: 
But,- by cortfidering the copy and por- 
trait of miods different from out own, 
arid by reflecting on thefe latent and un~: 
exerted principles, augmented and pro* 
noted by imagination, we may difcover 
many new tints, and ■acommon- features. 
Naw, that clafs of poetical writers that 
«cei-by imitating the paffions, might 
. . i , -• contribute 
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contribute it) this refprfr to reflify and' 
enlarge the fentiments of the philolbpher : ' 
And, if To, they would hu»e the additional ' 
merit of conducting us to the temple of 
truth, by an eafier and more agreeable 
path than that of mere metaphyfics. 
■ We often confound the writer who imi- 
tates the pamons with him who only dfi- 
feribei them. Shakefpearo imirwos, CoT- 
neitle dr fctibea. Poets of the fecond clafs, 
no lefi than thote of the firft, may Invent 
the moll elegant fi&ions, may paint the 
raoft beautiful imagery, may exhibit fitua- 
tioiii exceedingly inwrefting, and conduct 
their incidents with propriety : Their ver- 
ftfiettiod may be harmonious ; and, abovo 
all, their characters may be jadicicolly 
composed, partaking of no incongruous 
qjjatitles, and free from the difcord of 
jarring principles. But the end of draw 
matie poetry not only require* that th« 
chaiafterabe ^udidottfly moulded and aptly 
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circumlUnced, but that every pafllon be 
naturally exprefled. There is certainly a 
wide difference between the defcription of 
the fallies, the repulfes, and impatience 
of a violent affection, whether they are 
defcribed by the agent or the fpectator, 
and their actual imitation and expreffion. 
But perfect imitation can never be effec- 
tuated, unlefs the poet in fome meafure 
becomes the peribn he reprefents, clothes 
himfelf with his character, alfumes his 
manners, and tranfpoferh himfelf into hit 
Atuation : The texture of his mind muft 
beexquifitely fine and delicate; fufceptible 
of every feeling, and eafily moved by every 
impreflion. Together with this delicacy 
of affection, he muft pofiefs a peculiar 
warmth and facility of imagination, by 
which he may retire from himfelf, be- 
come infenfible of his actual condition, 
and regardlcfs of external circumttances, 
feel the very incidents he invents : Like 
the 
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the votaries of a pagan religion, he mull 
worfhip idols, the works of his own hands, 
and tremble before the daemons of his 
own creation. Nothing affords a ftronger 
evidence of the active, verfatile nature of 
the foul, and of the amazing rapidity of 
its motions, than thefc feemingly incon- 
ceivable and inconMent exertions. 

Shalccfpeare, inventing the characters of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, or Othello, actually 
felt the paffions, and contending emotions 
afcribed to them. Compare a foliloquy 
of Hamlet, with one of the defcriptions 
of Roderigue in the Cid. Nothing can 
be more natural in the circumftances and 
■with the temper of Hamlet, than the fol- 
lowing reflections. 

O, that this too too iblid flelh would melt, 
Thaw, and ixfolve [tfelf into i dew I 
Or that the EveHafting had not fii'd 
His canon 'eainftfelf-flaughter! O Ood I OGod! 
How weary, ftale, flit, and unprofitable 
Seem tome all the nfet of this world 1 
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FItin't! Ofiel "Tn an unwceoeo garden, 
That growi to teed ; things rank, and groi"i in natwng- 
Poffcfs it merely.— Tbat it lhould time (a this ! 
But two months iead ! nay, not fo touch j not two Q 
So exeeltent s king, that m, <o this, 
Hyperitm to * fatyr i So loiing io my methciy 
That be might not let e'en the winds of heaifea 
Vifit her face too roughly.— Hcitcd .and earth ! 
Muft I remember ? Why, (he would hang on him t 
As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed ob i and Jet, within a month- 
Let me not think ob'I — Frailty, tby name ta woman I 
A little month j or ere thole Ihoet were eld. 
With which (he follow'd my poor father's body, 
tike Niobe, all Karl— Why file, Men Die— 
; O hesvtn I a beafi, that Wants difiourfc afreafon, 
Would bait miTurn'd longer — married with my unclej 
My father's brother ; but no more like my fatter 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month— 
Ere yet the fait of molt unrighteous teals 
Had left the Ruffling in her gaottl eyes— < 
She married.— Oh, moft wicked fpeed, topoQ 
With fucb dexterity to inccftuons flweti 1 
It ii not, nor it cannot corac to good. 

In the Cirf, Itodirigue, who is the heto 
of the tragedy, artd deeply enamoured of 

i. . Chimeric, 
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Chimene, is called upon to revenge a 
Urinous infult done to bis father by the 
fattier <pf his iniftreft ; and he delineatn 
the d.iftrefs of bis fituatinp, in the followr 
jng manner ; certainly with great beauty 
$f expr^flion and verification, and with 
peculiar elegance of description* but not 
as a real fufferer, 

Perec jufqu' au foni in cotnr 

D'mlK alttinte iaprevve. ayfli bim qu= tnortajle j 

Wifciable Tcggcur d'unc trop jufte q-jerclle, 

It nulheweux objet d'unt injaftc rigoeur, 

}a itmeure imsMbile, (t sua imc ataltus 

Gcie Ml OQBp ■jui BfC tlM. 

This harangue would better fuit a dei 
fcriptive novelift or narrator of the ftory, 
than the perfon actually concerned. Let 
us make the experiment. Let us change 
the verbs and pronouns from the firft per- 
&n into the third ; and* inftead of fuppo- 
fyig that Rodirigue fpeaks, let us imagine 
that the ftate of his mind is defer ibed by 
a fpec- 
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a fpeclator : " Pierced, even to the heart, 
" by an unforefeen, as well as mortal 
" Broke, the miferable avenger of a juft' 
" quarrel, and the unhappy object of uti- 
" juft feverity, ht remains motion left, 
" and bis broken fpirit yields to the blow 
** that deftroys him." 

H demeure imnobile, et fin imc abittue 
Cede an coup qui 1c tuc- 

Try the foliloquy of Hamlet by the fame 
teft; and, without inferting the words 
" he faid," which render it dramatic, 
the change will be impofEble. Try alfo 
the following lines from Virgil : they are 
taken from that celebrated and well-known 
pafTage, where Dido exprelTes to Anna 
the paJfion fhe had conceived for £neas. 

Quit novni hie noftrit (beteffit fedibua hofpetf 
Quem fefe ore fereni I qnam forti peflore et irmii ! 
Credo eqoidero, nee vans fidet, genus effe dcoram/JfeCi 

It may be obferved in general, that, 
whenever 2 fpeech feems proper and intel- 
ligible 
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ligible with the change of perfons above 
mentioned, and without inferring fome 
fuch words as, *' he faid," or, " he re- 
plied," it is narration, it is' defcription ; 
but can fcarcely be called the language of 
paffion. I am aware, that fome paftages, 
even in Shakefpeare, may be oppofed to 
this obfervation. When Macbeth returns 
from the aflaffination of Duncan, Lady 
Macbeth tells him to carry back the dag- 
gers, and fmear with blood the faces of the 
king's attendants, meaning to fatten upon 
them the fufpicion of the murder. Mac- 
beth' replies, 

I'll go no more;— 

I im afi-ald to think what 1 hive dontj 
Look OJi't again, I dare not. 

Is this the direct and natural exprellion of 
fear? Iffo, it bears hard againft the fore- 
going remark. But let us reflect attentively; 
Fear is not the prefent paflion in the mind 
of Macbeth : A tranfient defire of another 
kind 
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kind for a moment engages him, namely, 
the dcfue of giving Lady Macbeth a reafoo 
for not returning into the King's apart- 
ment. The man who tells you, " I am 
exceedingly angry, or exceedingly in love, 
and therefore I act in fuch or fiich a man- 
ner," does not in thefe words fpeak the 
language either of love or of anger, bet 
of his defire of giving you a reafoa, or of 
his making an apology for his behaviour. 
Yoit believe htm, becaule you truft in bn 
veracity, and becaufe you fee correspond- 
ing evidence in bis deportment ; net that 
the words, " I am angry, pi I am Ja 
love," independent of. tones of voice, 
looks, or geltures, exprefs either lore or 
anger. 

■ An obje&ian of the following kind may 
alio be advanced ; " The excellence of 
dramatic writing confifts in its imitating 
with truth and propriety the manners aed 
uaflions of mankind ; If, therefore, a 
dramatic 
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dramatic writer, capable of defcribing and 
'of narrating with elegance and propriety, 
js neverthelefs incapable of exprdfing the 
language and fentiments of paffion, he 
fails in the fole end and purpofe of his 
art, and of confluence can afford no 
pleafure. Contrary to this, many trage- 
dies are fan and read with uncommon 
applaufe, and excite even the livelieft 
feelings; bur which, if they were tried by 
the abovementioned ftandard, would be 
reckoned defective." To remove this ob- 
jection, it may be obferved, that thofe fym- 
pathetic emotions that intereft us in the 
happinefs and mifery ef others, and yield 
us the higheft pleafure at theatrical en- 
tertainments, are, by the wile and benefi- 
cial inftitutions of nature, exceedingly apt 
to be excited : So apt, that if any conco- 
mitant circumftances, though of e differ- 
ent kind, whether melancholy or joyful, 
draw the mind from its ufual ftate of in- 
difference, and difpofe it to a ftate of cx- 
C treme 
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treme fenfibility ; the flightelt incident 
or exprellion will call forth our fympathy. 
Now, in dramatic performances, there are 
many things to put the mind into a fuf- 
ceptible and tender mood, and chiefly, 
elegance of exprellion, harmony of compo- 
fition, and delightful imagery. Thefe 
working upon the mind, and being all con- 
cerned to imprefs us with the notion of 
certain events or circumstances very inte- 
refting to perfons of certain qualities and 
difpofitions, our imaginations are imme- 
diately Stimulated and in action ; we figure 
to ourfelves the characters which the poet 
intends to exhibit ? we take part in their 
intercfts, and enter into their pawons as 
warmly as if they were naturally exprefTed. 
Thus it appears, that it is often with beings 
of our own formation that we lament or,, 
rejoice, imagining them to be the work- 
manfhip of another. And indeed this de- 
lufion will ever prevail with people of 
warm imaginations, if what the poet in- 
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vents be tolerable, or not worfe than in- 
lipid. We may alfo obferve, that we are 
much more fubject to delusions of this 
kind when dramatic performances are ex- 
hibited on the ftage, and have their effect 
fupported by the fcenery, by the drelTes of 
the players, and by their aflion. 

If this remark, that our own imagina- 
tions contribute highly to the pleafure we 
receive from works of invention, be well 
founded, it will explain the reafon why 
men of accurate difcernment, and of un- 
derilandings fufficiently poliflied, often 
differ widely from one another, and, at 
times, widely from themfclves, in their 
opinions concerning works of tafte. The 
imagination is a faculty of a nature fa 
verfatile and To variable, that at one time 
V is animated and fruitful of images ; at 
other times, it is cold, barren, and lan- 
guishing. At a fruitful moment, it wilt 
embellilh the dulleft performance with 
the moft brilliant ornaments: it will im- 
C z pofe 
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pofe them on you. as genuine, and fo en- 
ticc you to beftow applaufe. At other 
times, it will be niggardly, even of the 
affiftance that is neceHary. Hence,, too, 
the reafon why critics of active imagina- 
tions are generally difpofed to favour- 
Read a performance,, even of flight and 
fuperncial merit, to a perfon of a lively 
fancy, and he will probably applaud,. 
Some ideas ftrike him : They gather > 
group of images in his own mind ; they 
pleafe him,, and he perceives not, In the 
ardour of the operation,, that the picture 
Is his own, and not that of the writer. 
He examines it coolly : The phantom that 
pleafed him vanilhes: He is amamed of 
the delight it yielded him,, and of the 
praifes he fo freely bellowed, tt follows 
alfo, on the fame principle, that men of 
lively imaginations receive more exquifire 
pleafure from works of fancy, than thofe 
whole inventive faculties are not fo vigo- 
ious. Upon the whole,, it is manifeft, 
that 
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that a great portion of the delight wa 
receive from poetry and fine writing, de- 
pends no lefs on the ftate of our own 
minds, than on the intrinfic excellence 0/ 
the performance. It is, alio obvious, that, 
though the description of a pafiion or af- 
fection may give us pleafure, whether it 
be defciibed by the agent or the fpe&ator, 
yet, to thole who would apply the inven- 
tions of the poet to the ufes of philofb- 
phical investigation, it is far from being 
of equal utility with a pafiion exadly imi- 
tated. The talent of imitation is very 
different front that of description, and far 
Superior *. 

No writer has biiharto appeared wjjo 

jjoiTefles in a more eminent degree than 

Shakefpearc, the ppw^r, of imitating the 

paffions. Ail of them ieeni familiar to 

C } him i 

■ The author of the Element! of Critic! Cm is, If I 
miftalte no^ the fir ft writer who haj taken an; notice of 
this important diftinftion betw^ca the imitation jjwi 
•Vfcrjf tioa of a paffion. 
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him ; the boifterous no lefs than the 
gentle; the benign no. lefs than the ma- 
lignant. There arefeveral writers, as 
there are many players, who are fuccefsful 
in imitating fome particular pafiions, but 
who appear fliff, auk ward, and unnatural, 
in the expreffion of others. Some are 
capable of exhibiting very ftriking repre- 
fentations of refolute and intrepid natures, 
but cannot fo ealily bend themfelves to 
thofe that are fofter and more complacent. 
Others, again, feem full of amiable affec- 
tion and tendernefs, but cannot exalt 
themfelves to the boldnefs of the hero, or 
magnanimity of the patriot. The genius 
of Shakefpeare is unlimited. Pollening 
extreme fenfibility, and uncommonly fuf- 
ceptible, he is the Proteus of the drama ; 
he changes himfelf into every character, 
and enters eafily into every condition of 
human nature, 

O youtht and virgins! O declining eld ! 
O pale misfortune's Aa?" ' 1= who dwell 

Ueknow* 
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Unknown with humble quiet ! Ye who wait 
Id courts, and fill [he golden feat of Icings : 
O foiis of fport and pleafure ! O thou wretch 
That weep'lt foi jealous love, and the fore wound 
Of confcioui guilt, or death's rapacious hand 
That left thee void of hope ! O ye who mourn 
In exile ! Ye who thro' th' embattled field 
Seek bright renown j or who for nobler palm* 
Contend, the leaders of a public caule 1 
Hath not his faithful tongue 
Tola you the fathion of jour own cltite. 
The fecrets of jour bofotn * } 

Many dramatic writers of different ages 
arc capable, occasionally, of breaking out, 
with great fervour of genius, in the natu- 
ral language of ftrong emotion. No wri- 
ter of antiquity is more diftinguifhed for 
abilities of this kind than Euripides. 
His whole heart and foul fcem torn and 
agitated by the force of the paffion he imi- 
tates. He ceafes to be Euripides; he is 
Medea ; he is Oreftes. Shakefpearc, how- 
ever, is moft eminently diftinguifhed, not 
•nly by thefe occafional fellies, but by 
C + imi- 

• Aktonae, 
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imitating the paffion in all its afpe&s, by 
purfutBg it through all its windings and 
labyrinths, by moderating or accelerating 
its impctuofity according to the influence 
of other principles and of external events, 
and finally by combining it in a judicious 
manner with other paiCons and propenfi- 
ties, or by fetting it aptly in opposition. 
He thus .unites the two efieptial powers 
of dramatic invention, that of forming 
characters ; and that of imitating, in their 
natural expreffions, the paffions and affec- 
tions of which they are compofed. It is, 
therefore, my intention to examine fome 
of his remarkable characters, and to ana- 
lyze their component parts : An exercife 
no lefs adapted to improve the heart, than 
to inform the underftanding. It is obvious, 
that my defign by no means coincides with 
that of the ingenious author of the Eflay 
en the Writings and Genius of Shake- 
speare, whofe fuccels in refcuing the fame 
pf oi|r poet from the attacks of partial cri- 
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ticifm, and in drawing the attention of 
the public to various excellences in his 
works which might otherwife hare efcaped 
the notice thpy deferve, gives her a juft 
title to the reputation flic has acquired. 
My intention is to make poetry fubfei Went 
to philofophy, and to employ it in tracing 
the principles of human conduct. The 
defign furely is laudable : Of the execu- 
tion, I have no right to determine. 
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CHARACTER of MACBETH. 

THE human mind, in different fili- 
ations and circumftances, under- 
goes many extraordinary changes, and 
affumes a variety of different afpe£s. Men 
of gaiety and chearfulnefs become referred 
and onfocial : The beoeficent temper, lo- 
fing its agreeable iweetttefs, becomes mo- 
role : The indolent man leaves his retire-, 
ment : The man of bufinefs becomes inac- 
tive : And men of gentle and kind affec- 
tions acquire habits of cruelty and revenge. 
As thefe changes affect tie temper, and 
n«t 
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not the faculties of the mind, they are 
produced by irregular and outrageous paf- 
fions. In order, therefore,. to explain any 
unufual alteration of temper or character, 
we mud confider the nature of the ruling 
paffion, and ofefervc its tendency. 

In the chara&er of Macbeth, we have 
an instance of a very extraordinary change. 
In the following pauages we difcover the 
complexion and bias of his mind in its na- 
tural and unperverted ftate. 

Brave Matbethi (well he ieOsmt that nimt.) t 
Pjfdaming fortune, with hii branaiib'd Heel, 
Which fmok'd with bloody execution, 
Like Valour'i minion, cured out hit piflage. 

The particular features of his character 
are more accurately delineated by Ladj 
Macbeth. 

Gtanit thou art, mi Cawdor ;— and Suit be 
What than art promu'd — Yet du I fur thy nature j 
It it too full o'tbc milk oftiDRun kindneTc, 
3"o catch the neareft way. Thou would'A be great J 
Ait not without ambition ; but without 
ffee illatii flioujd ittoa4 it. 

He 
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He is exhibited to us valiant, dutiful to 
his Sovereign, mild, gentle, and ambi- 
tious : But ambitious without guilr. Soon 
after, we find him fatfe, perfidious, bar- 
barous, and vindictive. All the prin- 
ciples in his constitution feem to haw 
undergone a violent and total, change. 
Some appear to be altogether reduced or 
extirpated : Others monftroufly over- 
grown.. Ferocity is fubitituted inftead of 
mildnefs, treafonable intentions inftead of 
a fenfe of duty. His ambition,, however, 
has (offered no diminution : On the con- 
trary, by having become exceedingly 
powerful, and by rifrng to undue preten- 
tions, it feems to have vanquished and 
■fiipprefled every amiable and virtuous- 
'principle. But,, in a conflict fo important* 
and where the oppofing powers were na- 
turally vigorous, and inverted with high, 
authority, violent muft have been the 
flntggle, and obftinate the refifrance* 
Nor could the prevailing patEon have been 
■j enabled. 
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enabled to contend with virtue, without 
having gained, at fojne former period, an 
unlawful afcendency. Therefore, in treat- 
ing the h iftory of this revolution, we fhall 
confider how the ufurping principle be- 
came fo powerful ; how its powers were 
exerted in its conflict with oppofing prin- 
ciples ; and what were the confluences 
of its victory. 

I. The growth of Macbeth 's ambition 
was fo imperceptible, and his treafon fo 
unexpected, that the hiftorians of an ig- 
norant age, little accuftomed to explain 
uncommon events by fimple caufes, and 
ftrongly addicted to a fuperftitious . belief 
in forcery, afcribed them to praeternaturai 
agency. And Shakefpeare, capable of ex- 
alting this fiction, and of rendering it in— 
tereiiing, by his power over the " terrible 
graces," hath adopted it in its full extent. 
In this part, therefore, having little aflLT- 
tance from the poet, we fhall hazard a 
conjecture, fupported by fome facts and 
obfervations, 
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obfervations, concerning the power of 
fancy, aided by partial gratification, to 
invigorate and inflame our paffions. 

All men, who poflefs the feeds of vio- 
lent paifions, will often be confcious of 
their influence, before they have opportu- 
nities of indulging them. By nature 
provident, and prone to reflection, we 
look forward with eagernefs into futurity, 
and anticipate our enjoyments. Never 
completely fatisfied with our prefent con- 
dition, we embrace in imagination the 
happinefs. that is to come. But happinefs 
is relative to conftitution : It depends on 
the gratification of out defires : And the 
happinefs of mankind is various ; becaufe 
the defires of the heart are various. The ' 
nature, therefore, of anticipated enjoy- 
ment is agreeable to the nature of out 
defires. Men of indolent diipofitions, 
and addicted to pSeafure, indulge them- 
felves in dreams of feftivity. Thofe, a- 
gain, who have in their conftitution, the 
% latent 
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latent principles of avarice, adsinifrer to 
the gratification of their fatal propenfity, 
by reveries of ideal opulence; Dignity, 
parade, and magnificence, are ever pre- 
fent'to the ambitious man: Laurels, if 
he purfues literary fame t Battles and 
conqueft, if his humour is warlike. 
Whoever would cultivate an acquaintance 
with himfelf, «Hd would know to what 
paffions he is moft expofed, fhould attend 
to the operations of fancy, and by remark- 
ing the objects flie with greateft pleafure 
exhibits, he may difcem, with tolerable 
accuracy, the nature of his own mind, 
and the principles moft likely to rnle him. 
Excurfions of the imagination, except in 
minds idly extravagant, are commonly 
governed by the probability of fucceis. 
They are alfo regulated by moral confi- 
■derations* : For no man indulging vi- 
fions of ideal felicity, embrues his hands 
in 

* Sec HutchtJou on the origin of our lieu of beauty 
Upd harmooy. 
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in the blood of the guiltWs, or fuffers 
himfdf in imagination to be linjuft or 
perfidious. Yet, by this imaginary in- 
dulgence, harmlefs as it may appear, 
our paflions become immoderate. This 
is raanifeit from the following ob&rvs- 
tions. 

When the mind is agitated by violent 
paflions., the thoughts presented to .us are 
of A carrefponding character. The ungty 
man thinks of injury, perAdy-* or infult. 
Under the influences of fear, we figure to 
ourfelves dapgers that have no reality, and 
tremble without a caufe. 

Vital hiiinuleo me fimilit, ChleE, 
Qimertnd p»idam montibw iviii 
Malrem, noa fine vino 
Antirum, ct fit vie men. 
Nam feu mobiliboi v'nii inhorruit 
Ad ventnm folUt, fen virides robuM 
Dimovere Uerrtae, 
Et coide et genibua trcmit. Hoi,' 

Minds, differently fafhioned, and trader 

rite influence of different paflions, receive 

D from 
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from the fiune objefts diflimilar imprrf- 
JJons. Exhibit the fame beautiful valley 
to the mifer and to the poet. Elegant and 
lovely images arife in the poet's mind : 
Dryads prefide in the groves, and Naiads 
in the fountains. Notions of wealth 
feizc the heart of the mifer : He computes 
the pfttftts of the meadows and corn- 
fields, and envies the pofteflor. The 
mind, dwelling with pleafure on theft 
images that coincide with its prefent hu- 
mour, or agree with the prefent paflion, 
embellishes and improves them. The 
poet, by figuring additional lawns and 
mountains,' renders the Undfcape more 
beautiful, or more fublime: But the mi- 
fer, moved by no companion for wood- 
nymphs or naiads, lays wafte the foreft, 
changes the windings of the river into a 
dead canal, and purchafeth wealth at the 
expencv of beauty. Now, as the influ- 
ences of paflion govern and arrange our 
ideas, thefe, in return, aourtth and pro- 
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note the paGIon. If any obje£l appear* 
to us more ftriking and excellent than 
ufnal, it communicates a ftronger impulfe, 
and excites a keener and more vehement 
defire. When the lover difcovers or fan- 
cies he difcovers, new charms in the 
Character of his miftrefs, if her complec- 
tion glows with a fofter blufb, if her man- 
ner and attitude feem more engaging, hit 
love waxes ardent, and his ardour ungo- 
vernable. Thus imaginary reprefenta- 
tions, more even than real objects, Simu- 
late our deiires, and our paflions, admini- 
ftering fewel to themfelves, are immode- 
rately inflamed. Joy is in this manner 
enlivened; anger more keenly exafpera- 
red ; envy burns with additional malice ; 
jind melancholy, brooding over her ideas of 
mifery and di (appointment, is tortured 
with anguifh, and plunges into defpair. 

Thus far ambition may be invigorated, 

affiled meerly by a lively temperament, 

and a glowing imagination. Prompted by 

Da* iu 
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its incitements, we engage with eagerneft 
i» the career of glory ; and a with per fever- 
ing courage, undergo fatigue and encounter 
danger. But, though imagination maji 
dazzle and inflame, the prudent man, in 
the purfuit of honours, limits his deiires to 
obje&s within his reach. The moft ac- 
tive fpirit, confined to a narrow fphcre, is. 
never defirous of unattainable glory, hut 
is ambitious of being djiringuUhed in his 
condition. If, however, by fucceeding in 
inferior enterprizes, higher objects are ex- 
hibited to us, our ambition, by partial 
gratification, becomes more violent than. 
before. In producing this effect, the fol- 
lowing caufes co-operate. 

The temporary and accidental emotion. 
of joy, occalioned by fuccefs, enlivens and 
animates the paflion upon which it de- 
pends. You love your friendj he returns 
unexpectedly from a long journey ; your 
joy on his arrival heightens your affection, 
and you receive him with tranfport. 

Non 
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Nan ego Tiniai 

Kiccbzhoi Edoaii : lenpta 



The new object appearing more excellent 
than the former, excites a livelier appetite. 
To the churchman, who was meek and 
moderate in purfuit of inferior dignity, ex- 
hibit a mitre, and you fpoil his peace. 

The proximity of the object, bee a u ft: 
no intermediate ideas divert our attention, 
quickens and promotes .the paffion. The 
profligate heir, who longs for the death of 
an avaricious father, is more eagerly im- 
patient during his laft moments, than 
during the courfe of a tedious life. And 
the nearer the hour of affignation ap- 
proaches, the heart of the lover throbs 
with a keener and niore intenfe defire. 
Totheleilluftrations the following pafiage 
from a celebrated * hrftorian, is extremely 
sppoftte : " James, Harrafled with his 
*'. turbulent and factious fubjeets, call a 
Dj " wfflh. 
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*• wifhfu) eye to the fucceffion of Eng- 
" land ; and, in proportion as the queen 
" advanced in years, his defne increafed 
•* of mounting that throne." 

Succefs, as it produces vanity, invigo- 
rates our ambition. Eminently or unex- 
pectedly diftinguifhed, we fancy ourfelves 
endowed with fuperior merit, and entitled 
to higher honour. Alexander, after the 
conqueft of Perfia, grew more vain and 
more extravagantly ambitious than before. 

In this manner, by joy, by the profped, 
and proximity of a more fplendid object, 
and by vanity, all depending on partial 
gratificatioa, the paffion is fwelled, and 
becomes excejfive. Macbeth haying re- 
pelled the inroads of the iflanders, and 
having vanquilhed a numerous hofl of 
Korvegians, is rewarded by his king, and 
revered by his countrymen., He rifes to 
unexpected honours : His ambition, foftered 
by imagination, and confirmed by fuccefs, 
becomes immoderate ; And his foul, ele- 
vated 
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rated above meafure, afpircs to fove- 
reigaty. 

II. Every variation of chancer and 
paffion is accompanied with correfpond- 
ing changes in the fcntimcnts of the fpec- 
tator. Macbeth, engaged in the defence 
of his country, and purfuing the objects 
of a laudable ambition, Ujuftly honoured 
and eftecmed. But the diftraction which 
enfucs from the conflict between vitioua 
and virtuous principles render him the 
object of companion mixed with difappro- 
bation. 

The chief obftacle in the way of our 
ftlfilh defires proceeds from the oppofition 
of our moral faculties. Inverted, by na- 
ture, with fupreme authority, to judge 
concerning the paJEons of mankind, they 
exert themfeh/es in retraining their im- 
petuofity, and in preferving the harmony 
of the internal fyftem. Accordingly, 
when the notion of feizing the crown is 
D 4. fug. 
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ftiggefted- to Macbeth, he appears ftoeked 
and aftonifhed. Juftice and humanity 
fhudder at the deltgn : He regards his 
own heart with amazement : And recoils 
with horror from the guilty thought. 

This fupematural folHciling 
Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. If ill. 
Why hath it given me earned or fuccefs, 
Commencing in a truth I I am Thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do 1 yield to that fuggdtion, . 
Whofe horrid image dolh unfix my hair, 
And make my feared heart knock at my riba, 
Againft the life of natore? 

Though virtuous principles appear in 
this inftance to predominate, his ambition 
is not repulfed. The means of gratifying 
it kem mocking and impracticable ; And 
he abandons the eriterprize, without re- 
nouncing the paflion. The paflion con- 
tinues vehement: It perfeveres with ob- 
Itinacy : It harraiTes and importunes him. 
He. ftill defires : But, deterred by his 
moral feelings, he is unable to proceed 

direflly, and indulges romantic wifhes. 

•■■'■ - - if 
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If chance will have roe King, why, chance any 



Xt appears from this and feme following 
paflages, that, in agony, and dift raited 
with contending principles, heft taring 
and irrefolute, anxious for the event, but 
fearful of promoting it, he had abandoned 
the defign of murdering Duncan, and 
had formed fome extravagant expectation 
of inheriting the crown by right of fuccef- 
fion. Thus he recovers fome portion of 
his tranquillity. 

Came what come may. 
Time and tin hoar nisi tbrf the rougheft day. 

He enjoys an interval of compofure till an 
unexpected oMtacIe rouzes and alarms him. 

King. My plenteous joya. 
Wanton in fulnefs, feek to hide themfel»e» 
In drops of {arrow. — Sum, kinfmen, Thinei, 
And you ujljofe places an the nure*, knew, 
We will eAahliih oar eltate upon 
Our eldeft, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland, 

■ - Th « 
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The furprize, and the uneafy fcntatiort 
excited by the perception of difficulty, 
agitate the mind of Macbeth, and their 
emotions coinciding with his ambition, 
renew and increafe its violence. 

The prince of Cumberland !— That it * Ittp, 
On which I muft fill down, or file o'erleap, 
For in my way it liei. 

But confeience and bis humanity are again 
alarmed, again interfere, and fliew him 
the horror of his defigng, 

Stan, hide font firei, 
Let not light fee ray black and deep deCrn, 

Habituated paffions nonets fuperior advan- 
tages over thofe oppofite principles which 
operate by a violent and fudden impulfe. 
For, fo delicate is the conftitution of the 
human mind, that lively feelings, unlets 
they form the temper by being confirmed 
by action, are enfeebled by repetition and 
frequent cxercife. The horror and aver- 
sion excited by enormous wickednefs, un- 
kfe 
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Isfs wc aeft in conformity to them, ** *are 
« mere paftive impreflxons, which, by 
" being repeated, grow weaker ;" and 
though their refiftance againft an habituated 
pillion be animated, it is of fliort duration. 
They fubfide : They are overwhelmed - t 
but not extinguished. Macbeth, in the 
following conference, appears reconciled 
to the idea of treafon : He can think of it 
calmly, and without abhorrence : And all 
the oppofition he has henceforth to en- 
counter, will arife, not from his feelings, 
but from reflection. 

Math. My deuefl lore I 
Duncan comes here to night. 

J.u, Mttb. And when goes hence * 

Math. To-morrow, n be purpofcs. 

la. AUcb. O, never 
I hall Tun that morrow fee. 

Mod. We Oiall (peak further. 

Inward contention of mind naturally pro- 
vokes foliloquy. The reafon of this ap- 
pearance is obvious. In the beginning of 

life, 
* Jailer's Antlogr, put I. tfcip. *• 
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life, feeble and unable to affift ourfelves, 
we depend entirely upon others ; we are 
conftantly in fociety j and, of courfe, if we 
are affefled by any violent emotions, we 
are accuftomed to utter them. Confe- 
quently, by force of auociation and habit, 
when they return exceffive on any future 
occasion, impatient- of reftraint, they will 
not be arretted by reflection, but vent 
themfelves as they were wont. We may 
obferve, in confirmation of this remark, 
that children are often prone to foliloquy : 
And fo are men of lively paffions. In 
children, the aflbciation is vigorous and 
entire : In men of lively paffions, habits 
are more tenacious than with men of a 
cooler temperament. When the contend- 
ing principles ate of equal energy, our 
emotions are uttered in broken and inco- 
herent fcntences, and the difordered Hate 
of our mind is expreffed by interrupted 
geftures, abfence of attention, and an, 
agitated demeanour. 
' $ 
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dap*,. Lot* how our pttrtutr'a njK. 
L>.Mk^. Your ftM, IB? 'nunc, u M ■ 



But, when the inward difordrar proceeds 
from the violence of paffiort, unoppofed 
by internal feelings, and thwarted onJy 
by external circumftances, anxious for 
luccefs, doubtful concerning the mcarte, 
delivered from oppofing principles, and 
capable of reflecting, without abhorrence, 
on intended injury, our foliloquies, if we 
are difpofed to them, are more coherent- 
Macbeth, reafoning anxioufly concerning 
the conferences of his defign, reflecting, 
on the opinions of mankind, on the hatred 
and infamy be miift incur, and on the 
referttment he muft encounter, overcome 
by feaj, relinquishes his undertaking. 

If it were imt, when *tjl don;, then 'twere welt 
It were d»ne quickly : If the iQa Hi nation 
Could tramel up the confeauence, and catch 
With hit iiirseafe, fuccefs j that but thit blow 

Might 
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Might be tlie Be-all and ihc End-ill ttre, 
But hire i upon thii bank and Ibojl of time i 
We'd jump the life to com;,— Bui, in thtfc cafet, 
We ilill bin judgment here ; that we but teich 
Bloody inflrnftiont, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor i Thii even-handed juftics- 
Commends the ingredients of our poifcn'd chalice 
To our own lip). He 'a here in double trull i 
Firlt, a) I am hit kinfman and hii fubjeA, 
Strong both againft the deed ; then, ai hii hoi!-. 
Who fliould againft hii murth'rer (hut the door) 
Not bear the knife myfelf. Bendei, thii Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtue! 
' Will plead, like uigeli, trumpet- tongu'd, againft 
The deep damnation of hii taking off t 
And pity, like a naked newborn babe. 
Striding the blaft, or heuens rherubin, hon'i 
Upon the fijjhtiefj courier! of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye a 
That tears fhall drown the wind.— 
We will proceed no further in thii hairnets i - ■ 
He hath honotir'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all (orti of people. 
Which fliould be worn now in their newest glofi. 
Not call aGde fo foon. 

Thus, the irregular paflion is agaia 
tepulfed : Yet fymptoms of the decay of 
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virtue are manifeft. Immediate infttnc- 
tlve averlion, in cafes of cenfure, accom- 
panies the dccifions of our moral faculty: 
And thofe who are deterred from crimes, 
merely by the dread of punilhment, and 
a regard to the opinions of mankind, 
betray a vitiated and depraved conftitu- 
tion *. The lively feelings, oppofed to 
ambition, unable, by the vivacity of their 
firft impreffion, to extirpate the habit, 
languid), and are enfeebled. The irregular 
paflion, like the perfevering Fabius, ga- 
thers ftrength by delay : the virtuous prin- 
ciple, like the gallant, but unfupported 
Hannibal, fu fieri diminution, even by 
fuccefs. Thus, it is manifeft, that the 
contcft between the obftinacy of an habi- 
tuated paflion, and- the vehemence of an 
animated feeling, is unequal; and that 
there is infinite danger even in the appa- 
rently innocent and imaginary indulgence 
of 

" Tn nihil aJiuittei in te foraiidine poentt ) 
Sit ff=t filleaiti, mi&cbi) facia profanii. Hot, 
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of a felMk pafflon. The harmony of the 
internal fyftem is nicely adjuik-d ; and the 
exceffi ve tenfion or relaxation of any of 
the puts produces irregular and difcordant 
tones. 

The opinions of mankind are variable : 
for nations and communities, no lefs than 
individuals, are liable to prejudice. Par- 
ticular emergencies and prepoueffions niif 
lead the judgment-, and we applaud, at 
one time, what we blame at another. A 
fyfiem of conduct, founded on the opinion 
of others, is, therefore, unftaUe, iacon- 
iiftent, and often vitious. Macbeth, con- 
sidering the ahaJunation of Duncan as 
a deed deferving puniihment, is deterred 
from his enterprize j but, reflating upon 
it as an event which he defired, but durft 
not accomplifli, hie courage is queftioncd, 
and his honour impeached. When the 
fertfe of honour is corrupted, virtue expires. 
Influenced by fatal prejudices, andj flat- 
jtering himfclf with the hope of impunity, 
he 
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he finally determines him/elf, and engages 
to execute the black defign. 

La. Maet. Art thou afraid 
To be the lame in chine own aft and valour, 
A> tbeu ait in defin > WouM'ft thou' ha?e that. 
Which thou efteero'ft the oouBitnt of E*e> 
And life a coward in thine own efteraa ? 
Letting I iarc not wait upon / vnfiUT 
Mall. Pr'ythee, peace; 
' I due do aH that may become a' man.— 
. If wo *ooJd fail ! 

la. Matt. We foil f 
But fcir.w. yonr courage to the flicking place. 
And we'll not fail. When. Duncan is aikcp, fie* 

Matt. I'm fettled, and bend* up 
Each corporal agent to thit terrible feati 

In the natural and' healthful ftate of the 
mind, all its operations are regular and 
cor re 61. The external organs of the 
fenfes, coi'i«i'pon4i.ng with aw-npry, pne- 
fent ideas to the uirdtrftantnng ; and we 
regulate our actions according to the no- 
tices they communicate* But, wkea tite 
mind is fuzed and occupied by violent 
paffions, its operations are dithirbed, and 
E the 
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the notices we receive from the fenfes are 
disregarded. The foldier, in the field of 
battle, eager to fignalize his valour, per- 
ceives not that he is wounded, till be 
falls. The priefts of Cybele, actuated by 
wild enthufiafm, inflicted wounds on their 
own bodies, and feemed infenftble of the 
pain. In like manner, the notices com- 
municated to the foul of Macbeth, agi- 
tated and fliaken by tumultuous paffions, 
are wild, broken, and incoherent : And 
reafon, beaming at intervals, heightens 
the horror of his diforder. 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me. 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let roe clutch, 

theei— 
I have thee not ; and yet I lee thee Sill, 
Art thou not. ratal vifion! fenfibk 
To feeling aa to fight } or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind j a Jails creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppref&d brain 1 
I fee thee yet, in form a) palpable 
At thil which now I draw.— 
Thou marilial'fl mi the way that I was going) 
And fuch an inflruroent I wal to afe. 
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Mine ejei ire made the fooli o* the other fenfet. 
Or rife worth ill the reft I— J iee thee ftUl ; 
And od thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which vai not lb before. — There'* no fuch thing. 

Let us review the confix. Ambition 
grown habitual and inveterate in die foul 
of Macbeth, fuggeits the idea of aflaffi- 
nation. The fenfe of virtue, companion, 
and other kindred principles, are alarmed, 
and oppofe. His ruling paffion is repul- 
fed, but not enfeebled, Refigning himfelf 
to the hope of profiting by fome future 
emergency, he renounces the idea of vio- 
lence. A difficulty appears : It renews, 
routes, and inflames his ambition. The 
principles of virtue again oppofe ; but, by 
exercife and repetition, they are, for a 
time, enfeebled : They excite no abhor- 
rence : And he reflects, with compofure, 
on his defign. But, in reflecting, the 
apprehenfion of danger, and the fear of 
retribution alarm him. He abandons his 
purpofe ; is deemed irrefolute ; Not lefs 
£ x innocent 
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indecent for not daring to «xesu.« wfaat 
he dares to ' defire, he is charged with 
cowardice : Impatient of the charge, and 
indignant ; harrafled by fear, by the con- 
fcioulnefs. of guilt, and by. humility, ftnjg- 
gling to illume her influence, be rufljcs 
headlong on hip bane. 

III. We come now to confider the ef- 
fects produced in the mind, of Macbeth, 
by the indulgence of the vitbus paSon. 
Invefted with royalty, he has attained the 
fummit of his defires. His ambition is 
completely gratified. Will he, therefore, 
enjoy repofe ? Unmoldted by anxiety and 
fruitlefs wi flies, will he enjoy the happir 
ijefs of his condition, and the dignity he 
lias fo dearly pur.ch.afed ? Or will the, 
principles of virtue thaf: ogpoled his pre- 
ferment, baflled and pfjt to, . (feafpe, fub- 
nftit, without murmuring, to the, yolfs j 
and, uaabje to rccal tlje paft, acquieice, 
an d be fil ent ? 

. All 
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All cafe' of internal conflifi and com- 
rriotiori fuppofe vigorous Suit! oppofihg 
principles. But principles inherent it 
bur "conftitutibris are feldorii extirpated*. 
Suppofe thertl vanquifhcd. The contend- 
ing piffion is gratified. A paflion, when 
gratified, ceafts to operate : It no longer: 
exifH ; arid the rrilttd is left vacant. But 
paffions or' propensities tHat have been 
fuppreited by incompatible arid rbore 
powerful principles, ftill refnairi in thfc 
rnirid; arid wheri bppoiitlori is removed", 
they arife and relume their ftatidrf. Th* 
profligate, hilrried afc-ay by unruly appe- 
titesj plunges Ititd every fpedes of excefs; 
And when his deftres are fated, cbfifct- 
fence, Formerly »&*<!; but ^iOegaVded, 
overwhelms him with deep confrtttori. 
'i'hfs ftate of mini continues, tfll tri* .ir- 
regular appetites recferer ftrength, folliett 
indulgence, And art obeyed. Regrtt fol- 
lows : Arid hi* life ll thiil divided betwee* 
the extravagance of illicit defife, and th'* 
E 3 defpon^ 
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defpondency of repentance. In Macbeth, 
tbe amiable and congenial fcntiments of 
humanity and compaflion, a fenfe of du- 
ty, and a regard to the opinions of man- 
kind contended with ambition. Their 
efforts were ineffectual, but their princi- 
ples were not extinguiihed. Formerly, 
they warned and intreated ; but, when 
tbe deed is perpetrated, and no adver- 
sary is oppofed to them, they return with 
violence, they accufe and condemn. 
Macbeth, alarmed by his feelings, uow 
operating without controu], reflects with 
aftontfliment on his conduct; and his 
foul, darkened with horror, fhudders and 
is confounded at the atrocity of his guilt. 
He feels himfelf the object of univerfal 
hatred and indignation. Religious fenti- 
ments, formerly weak and difrcgarded, 
are animated by his confufion ; and, bor- 
rowing their complexion from his prefent 
temper, they terrify and overwhelm him. 
Amazed at the atrocity of his own pro- 
ceedings, 
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ceedings, confcious of perfidy and inju- 
stice, and of the refentment they will ex- 
cite ; appreheiiH ve, that both heaven and 
earth are ftirred up againft him, his fan- 
cy is haunted with tremenduous images, 
and his foul diftra£ted with remorfe and 
terror. 

I hare donetfce deed i—Did'A then not hear a noife? 
Then'i one did laugh in hii fleep, ud one cried, 

Mxrtixr! 
That they did wake each other ; I Hood and heard 

One cried, GtJ bltfi tat and, d*un I the other j 
A* they had feen me with thefe hingmaa't hands 
Lifteningc their fear, I could not fay. Amen, 

When they did lay, God bids at. 

But wherefore could not 1 pronounce, Amen ? 

I had not need of blcnuig, and Amen 

Stuck in my .throat. 

Methought 1 heard a roice fry, $jup ga mart / 

Macbeth dotb mtritr fitef. 

Still it cry'd, Sleep m» mere ! to all the houfe; 

Glamit bath wutrdr'd jkep ; ud therefore Cawdor 

Shall fleep no more, Macbeth Hull Deep no more. 

Macbeth, elevated with high and afpi- 

ring wiflies, dazzled with the glare of 

E 4 ^ royalty, 
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royalty and inftigafed by kten ambi- 
tion, cheriiheth opinions bordering on 
impiety j and, thoughts of attribution 
ip a future ihtc of exigence ftemtng to 
affecl him fljghtly, he would *« jump the 
life to come." But, having perpetrated 
the bloody deed, every noife appals him; 
and, when others prefer their ojifons to 
heaven, he cannot fey Amen. 

If impelled by irregular and headftrong 
paffions, we not only tranfgrefs the li- 
mits of rectitude., but are guilty of hei- 
nous, acts of opprefflort and violence, re- 
flecting on the fentiments of mankind, 
and mcafuring them by our own, we ima- 
gine ourfelves no lefs abhorred by the 
fpectator, than by the fufferer. Con- 
scious of our crimes, and apprehenfive 
of the rebutment and indignation they 
have neceflarily excited, we dread the 
punifliment they deferre, and endeavour 
to avoid it. By fgfpicion and rfiftruft, 
the neceffary offspring of treachery, the 
foul 
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foul is for, ever tormented. Perfidious 
ourfdves, we repole no confidence in 
mankind, and are incapable of friend- 
fliip* We are particularly fearful of all 
thofe to whom eminent virtue and inte- 
grity have given a ftrong fenfe of inju- 
stice, and to wham wifdom and intrepi- 
dity have given power to punifb. Prompt- 
ed by our fears, we hate every amiable 
and exalted character^ we wage war with 
the virtuous, and endeavour, by their 
deftru&ion, to prevent our own. So 
tyrannical is the dominion of ■vicej that 
it compels us to hate wKat nature, ha- 
lving ordained for our benefit, has ren- 
dered lovely, and recommended to oar 
efteem. 

To be thuij li nothing, 
Bin to be fofdy (hus i—Onr fun in rfiDouu 
Stick deep ; and in hie royalty of nitore 
Rcigon Ihit, which would be feu'd. "1% nmci tin 

darei, 
And, to that rfauntleft temper of his mind, 
He hnh a wifdom tfiit d&th guide hii Valour 
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To *Q in fcfeiy. There it none bat he. 
Whole being I do feu : and ander Mm 
My geuiui ii lebuk'd. 

Whoever pofleflcs high ideas of the 
rights of mankind, of the fanility of 
friendfhip, and of the duty we owe to le- 
gal authority ; whoever with thefe poflef- 
fes a heart fufceptible of tendernefs and of 
companion, will have a higher fenfe of 
injury and injuftice than men of colder 
complexions, and lefs ftrongly imprefled 
With the importance of* focial duties. 
Therefore, if a man of uncommon fenfi- 
bility, adorned with amiable and benefi- 
cent difpofitions, milled by fome perni- 
cious appetite, commits a£ts of cruelty 
and oppreffion, he will be more apt, by 
reflecting on his own conduct, to con- 
ceive the refentment and indignation it 
excites, than men of a different temper. 
Reflecting on the companion and refent- 
ment that would have arifen in his own 
mind, on (he view of crimes limilar to 
thofe 
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thofe he has himfelf perpetrated, he be- 
comes afraid of the punifhment he would 
himfelf have inflicted. Thus, inftigated 
by his fears, and, imagining himfelf uni- 
verfally hated, he conceives a fentimenC 
of univerfal hatred : and, as his fears 
are exactly proportioned to his feelings 
and feufibility, fo are his hatred and ma- 
levolence. In like manner, a man of no 
fcnfibility, of little beneficence, and pof- 
feffing no high idea of focial obligation, 
carried by his avarice or his ambition to 
commit acts of injuftice, and having no 
lively conceptions, from his own feelings, 
of the refentment he has excited, will, 
confequently, be lefs afraid of mankind, 
and of courfe, lefs violent in his hatred. 
It follows, that, in the circumftances of 
having procured undue poffeffions by in- 
human means, and of defiring to preferve 
them, men of innate fenfibility will be 
more cruel and fanguinary, than men na- 
turally fevcre, rugged, and infenfible. 
May 
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May not thtfe obfervations unravel a feem- 
lng difficulty Irt the hiftories of Sylla, and 
Auguftui, of Nero; and of Herod i Sylli 
and Auguflus, naturally Severe, having 
attained the Summit of theit defires, had 
no imaginary apprehenfiorls of punish- 
ment, ahd ended their days in peace. 
Nero and Herod, naturally of foft and a- 
miablc difpofitions, betrayed by unruly 
palTions, committed acts of cruelty, were 
confc!ous of their crimes, dreaded the 
refentment they deferved, and, In order to 
avoid it, became infamous ahd inhuman. 
By confiderihg Sylla and Augustus in this 
tight, fome extraordinary ci re um Stances 
In their conduct, much celebrated by 
fome modern writers, namely the resig- 
nation of the dictatorship" by the one, and 
the apparent clemency of the other, after 
he aroSe to the imperial dignity, feem di- 
verted of their merit ; and, without having 
recourfe to moderate or magnanimous 
remanents, may eafily be explained, as 
being 
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being perfectly confooant to the general 
tone of their characters. Sylla refigned 
the dioratoribip, without any dread of 
fufferiag puniihraeat fot his antecedent 
cruelties, not becaufe he had extirpated 
alt tliofe he bad injured, but becaufe his 
fennbility and his po^er of difcerniiig 
moral excellence being originally langiUd* 
be felt no abhorjencs of his, own, ferocity j 
and therefore, incapable of contwwying 
bow any but real, fyJjfersrs ihould fe*l or 
relent hit barbarity, he was incapable of 
appiehenfion. Augufius, oafuraJIy of a« 
unfeeling temper, committed; inhuman, ac- 
tions io purfujng the, honours he aipke&to, 
and having eAabUfcd: his authority as 
abfolurely and as- independerttly as be 
wiilied for, he had' no (enfe of his former 
inhumanity, had no regret for the park, 
and no fear of the future. Reafoning. on 
the fame principles, we may eafily recon- 
cile fome appearances of benignity and 
tender affection, in the. conduct of Nero 
and 
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and of Herod, to their natural and original 
difpofitions. That, in the early part of 
their lives, they discovered gentle and be- 
nign attentions, is unqueftioned. But their 
fubfequent cruelties, and particularly, thofe 
related by ecclefiaftical writers, have led 
men, indignant of their crimes, to pro- 
nounce them, in the very Structure and 
conftitution of their minds, monftrous and 
inhuman. Thus, from exceffive refent- 
ment and indignation, we leHen the enor- 
mity of their guilt, charging thir'ferocity 
upon nature, which was the effect of their 
own impetuous and ungovemed paflions. 
Senfibility is in itfelf amiable, and dif- 
pofes us to benevolence : but, in corrupted 
minds, by infufing terror, it produces 
hatred and inhumanity. So dangerous it 
the dominion of vice, that being efta- 
blifhed in the mind, it bends to its bane- 
ful purpofes even the principles of virtue. 
Lady Macbeth, of a character invariably 
favage, perhaps too favage to be a genuine 
repre- 
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reprefentation of nature *, proceeds ealily, 
and without reluctance, to the contrivance 
of the blackeft crimes. Macbeth, of a 
fofter temper, and full of the " milk of 
** human kindnefs," ftruggles, and is re- 
luctant. Lady Macbeth encourages and 
incites him. He commits the deed, 
trembles, and is filled with horror. Lady 
Macbeth enjoys perfect compofure, is 
neither {hocked nor terrified, and reproves 
him for his fears. 

Why, worthy Thane, 
Do you uabend your noble ftrength to think 
So brain-fickly of things I— 
My hands ire of your colour, but I fcorn 
To wear a heart To white. 

Macbeth, indicated by his apprehen- 
fions, meditates another act of barbarity. 
Lady Macbeth, fo far from being afraid 
of conferences, or from having contrived 
another aflaiSnation, is even ignorant of 
his intentions ; but on being informed of 
them, flic very eafily acquiefces. 

* Element! of criticilin. 
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La. Met. Coma on ; gentle my kud. 

Sleek o'(t your rugged looki ; be bright and jovial 
Among your guefta to-night. 

Mat. O, full of fcoipioni ii my mind, dear wife t 
Ihou kaaw'ft, that Binq.uo, and bit Fleance lives. 

La. Mac. What's to be done > 

Mac. Be innocent of the knowledge. 
Till thoo applaud the deed. Come, feeling night, 
Scarf >up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Ami with, thji Uowly anainvifbk hand 
Cancel and tear to. pieces that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale. 

Macbeth, inftigated by bis terrors, adds 
one aft of cruelty to another; and thus, 
infiead of vanquishing his fears, be aug- 
ments them. His agony in creates, and 
tenders him ftiH more barbarous and dif- 
truftful. 

There's not a thane of them, but in his houfe 
I keep a fenant fee'd— 
The cattle of Macduff I will Jiirptue, Ac. 

He, at length, meets with the punifli- 
reent due to his enormous cruelty. 

Macduff. Hail, king! for h thou art. Behold, 
where flaiidi 
Th' ufuruer'i curfed head. 
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Thus, by considering the rife and pro- 
grefs of a ruling paflion, and the fatal 
conferences of its indulgence, we ha»« 
ihown, how a beneficent mind may be- 
come inhuman : And how thcfe who are 
naturally of an amiable temper, if they" 
fuffer themfelves to be corrupted, will be- 
come more ferocious and more unhappy 
than men of a constitution originally hard 
and unfeeling. The formation of our 
characters depends considerably upon our- 
fdves ; for we may improve, or vitiate^ 
every principle we receive from nature. 
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SECTION II, 



ON T HE 
CHARACTER of HAMLET, 

IN analyzing the mind of Hamlet,- I 
fliall accompany him in his different 
£tuations. I fliall obferve the various 
principles of aftion that govern him in 
various c i re um fiance* ; and Aim up the 
Whole with a general view of his character. 
In his firft appearance,, he difeovcra 
grief, averfion, and indignation. Thcfe 
emotion* are in themfelves indifferent: 
they are neither object of cenfure nor of 
applaufe : They are of a fecondary nature, 
and arifc from fame antecedent paffion or 
affection. 
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•Section. To judgej therefore, of their 
propriety, we mud examine their motives, 
arid the temper or ftate of mind that pro- 
duces them. For we may grieve for the 
lofs of a vitious gratification^ no lefs than 
for thofe that are virtuous : And we may 
conceive averfion at worthy characters, no 
lefs than at their oppoQtesi But the grief 
of Hamlet is for the death of a father : He 
entertains uverfion againft an inceftuous 
uncle, and indignation at the ingratitude 
and guilt of a mother. Grief is paffive : 
If its object be irretrievably loft, it is 
attended with no ddires, and roufes no 
active principle. After the firft emotions* 
it difpofes us to fiience, folitude, and in- 
action. If it is blended with other paf- 
frans, its operations will pafs unnoticed, 
loft in the violence of other emotions, 
though even thefe it may have originally 
excited, and may fecretly Simulate. Ac- 
cordingly, though farrow be manifeft in 
the features and demeanour of Hamlet, 
F z averfion 
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averfion and indignation are the feeling* 
b,e ejfpr-offes. Averfion not only implies) 
difiike and diiaprtfofeatipn of certain qua- 
lities, but alfo an apprehenfioo of fuffer- 
Kig by their communion ^ and, confe- 
quentfy, a defue of avoiding then. A* 
it arifea ob the view of groveling and for- 
did qualities we treat the character ihejc 
belong to with contempt, rather than, with 
indignation. They influence the imagi- 
nation ; we turn from them with difguifc 
and loathing, as if they were capable of 
tainting us' by their contagion j and, if 
thofe that poAcfs them difcovet any ex- 
pectation of our regarding them, we am 
offended at their pretentions. Claudius, 
endeavouring to careis and flatter Ham- 
let,, of whofc virtues and abilities he U 
afraid, thinksof honouring him byaclam 
of confangiunity, and is replied to withy 
fymptome of averfion and deep contempt. 
Yet Hamlet delivers himfelf amhiguoufly^ 
5, inclined 
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Snclmed to vent his dtfpltafure, but uii* 
Willing to incur fufpicion. 

King. But now, my eoufin Himkr, wid ray fort— 
Hsn, A lints more thin kin, ind left thin kind. 
JQfcf . How is it, that the clouds ftill bang on you f 
Ham. Not Co, my Lord, I un Ma much i'the Tun, 

Averfion hai no reference to any thing 
amiable or refpciSUble. Indignation it 
different. It arifesj as the etymology of 
the word indicates, from the fenfc of foine- 
thing unworthy. Bat the unworthy Jrt 
human conduct affecrj us by eofrtfafti 
And this contyaft is either between the 
antecedent behaviour or imagined goo4 
character of the agent, and the particular 
actions that exppfe him to our prefent 
cenfure ; or it is between the merits of a 
fufierer, and the injuries be fnftains. We 
fay, your deed i* unworthy, if you a£t in- 
conuftently with your ufuat good cond adt ; 
and that you fuffcr unworthily, if beha- 
ving honourably you are defamed. The 
indignation of Hamlet arrfes from bath of 
F 3 theft ( 
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theft fources, both from the merit of hi* 
father, and from the behaviour of Ger- 
trude. It is, therefore, vehement. But, 
as the circumstances of the times render 
it dangerous for him to difcover his Ten- 
ements, and the real ftate of his mind, 
he governs them, as far as the ardour of 
bis emotions allows him, and difguifes 
their external fymptoms. His indigna- 
tion labours for utterance ; Arid his rea- 
fon ftrives to reftraiu it. He inveigh* 
with keennels, but obliquely, againft the/ 
infincerity of Gertrude's forrow j and, in. 
an indirect, but flinging manner, oppofeg 
her duty to her actual conduct. 

Stem!, Madam? nay, it ii ; I know not Ju*t\ 
*TIi not alone my inky cloak, good mother^ 
Nor enftomary fuits of (blemn black, 
Nor windy fufpiration offore'd breath,' 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
' Nor the deje£ted 'haviour of the lifafc, 
Together with all forms, model, fliewi of grief, 
That can denote me truly. — Theft, indeed, feem. 
For they arc a&ioat that a nan might flay l , 

H 
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feat I hin thit within, whith paiTeth ftew ( 
Tlitfc, bat the trapping!, and the fuili of woe. 

The human mind, pollened of diftin- 
guiflied faculties, and actuated by various 
principles, is, neverthelcfs, extremely li- 
mited. As the understanding is capable 
of attending but to a certain number of 
objects at a time ; fo the heart is never at 
the fame time influenced by a number of 
violent pafliorts. Perhaps there is a greater 
difference in the minds of men, in regard 
to the capacity of the understand ing, than 
in regard to that of the heart: One man, 
perhaps, may contemplate at the fame 
moment a wider range of ideas than an- 
other, but cannot, at the fame moment, 
be agitated by a greater number of paf- 
fions. It may, indeed, be a queflion, how 
far the capacity of the understanding may 
not influence the pafilons. In governing 
them, it may have fome effect, as it may 
enable us to confider the obje& of our 
fmotions under different afpecls. For, 
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does it not often happen, that a partial 
view of an object renden the paflion it 
excites more violent i Yet, if the foul is 
exceedingly moved, our thoughts will not 
arifc id their natural and common order, 
but wiU be entirely regulated by the pre- 
fect paffioo or flate of ipind. It is a cer- 
tain fait, confirmed by universal expe- 
rience, and it may be laid down as ait. 
important axiom in the ftudy of human 
nature, that our notions and opinions are 
ever influenced by our pretext temper* 
Jjappy is the man who is often calm am) 
difpaffionate, who, impelled by no cages 
appetite, nor urged by any reftjefs affec- 
tion! fees every object by the unerring 
light of reafon, and is not impofed upoii 
by the fallacious medium of his defiree. 
Men of a fufceptible nature, the prey of 
fucceffive emotiooj,. forever happy or mi- 
serable in extremes, pften capricious and, 
iaconfiftent, ought to cherifh their lucidj 
JBtervaJs, and d«cU upon, and trcafur*. 
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Mp ill their miuds thofe maxims of wifdom 
and of virtue, that, in times of internal 
tumult, may afluage their diiorder, and 
adminifter peace to their fouls. In confe-> 
quence of the limited nature of the human 
heart, ever apt to beengrofled and occupied 
by prefent emotions, and of the powcf 
of pafiion to enflave the understanding, 
and pohefs it with notions fuitcd to its 
own complexion ; the mind of Hainlet, 
violently agitated, and filled with difplea- 
£ng and painful images, Jofes all fenfe. 
of felicity ; and he even wifliea for a. 
change of being. The appearance is won- 
derful, and leads us to inquire into the. 
affections and opinions that could render. 
him lb defpondent. The death of his 
father was a natural evil, and as fuch he 
endures it. That he is excluded front 
iucceedjng immediately to the royalty that 
belongs to him, feems to affeci him, 
fUgbtly ; for to vehement and vain ambi- 
tion he appears fuperior. He i» moved, 
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by finer principles, by an exquifite fenft 
of virtue, of moral beauty and turpitude. 
The impropriety of Gertrude's behaviour, 
her ingratitude to the memory of her for- 
mer hufband, and the depravity the dis- 
covers in the choice of a fucceflbr, affli& 
his foul, and cad him into utter agony. 
Here then is the principle and fpring of 
alb his afllons : Let us obferve it clofely, 
as it excites other feelings and affections, 
unites or contends with him, is inflamed 
as they are inflamed, and governed as 
tbey arc governed. 

It is acknowledged, even by men of cor- 
rupted manners, that there is in human 
nature, a fupreme, and, in many cafes, a 
powerful principle that pronounces fen? 
tence on the conduct of mankind, and, in 
well-regulated tempers,' is a fource of 
anguifli or of delight. In minds uncom- 
monly excellent, it is more frequently a 
fountain of bitter fuffering, than of im- 
mediate pleafure. This may fecm a para- 
dox i 
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ie* ; but, by reflecting on the following 
brief obfcrvations, the difficulty will dis- 
appear. If our fenfe of virtue ii exceed- 
ingly refined, or, in other words, if our 
ftandard of moral excellence is exceed- 
ingly elevated, comparing our own conduct 
with tlii? exalted roeafure, and perceiving 
the difference, oar joy on acting agree- 
ably to the dictates of reafon will fuffer 
abatement. Add to this, that ingenuous 
qiinds, happy in the confcioufnels of theic 
integrity, yet afraid of arrogating too 
much honour to themfelves,- will diminifh 
the value of their good actions rather than 
augment it. The fame delicacy of moral 
femiment, the fame elevated idea of per- 
fection, will heighten the raifery of.* 
good man, if heaccufeshimfelf of any tref- 
pafs. It is not the dread of punifbment, 
for punishment is not always inflicted ; 
if is not the pain of infamy, for wicked 
deeds may be done in fecret ; but it is the 
rebuke. 
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rebuke of an internal ccnfor, who will net^ 
ther be flattered nw deceived. 

Qlmt f«i k> fon ie. 
Che |lo¥i ch' ia dsd edi * noa pmchtl 
J ditti 'el morswiar dell folic volgo, 
O 1' Keufe de figgi, o i fieri tnaifi 
t)i troppo icuto o veTenofo deiitef 
S* It nit {mpiia nmliinu imniondt 
AICmdcM* eel. cor liiibeml. j r, anffB. 

1) Tomfmondo dell Tpfla* 

The man #hofe fenfe of moral excel- 
lence is uncommonly exquifite, will find 
it a fource of pleafure and of pain in Iii» 
t omamt o with mankind. Sofceptible of 
*v«y moral nnpreffion, the difptay of vir- 
tuous afik>n» will yield him delight, and 
*h* contrary excite uneefinefs. He will 
j*of receive that genuine and fcrpreme fe- 
Kcify in aflbciating with the wealthy and 
the magnfftcciit, the gay and the loqua- 
cious, if they have nothing in their hearts, 
to recommend them, that he will enjoy in, 
ffce fociety of gentfe, benevolent, and en- 
lightened fp'irits, though they arc not the 
favourite* 
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favourites of fortune, and have not that 
glitter and falfe brilliancy of intellectual 
endowments, that dazzle without being 
ufeful, yet often recoma^ewl men of (lew- 
der abilities, and lei's virtue, to the atten- 
tion of mankind. As moral qualities are; 
thole, principally, that produce and ce- 
ment hia attachments, the afteccn he en- 
tertains for his aueciates will be exactly 
proportioned to their degree of merit. To 
craze an eftabkflied affection, and fabfti- 
tttte averiion, or even indifference, in its 
ftczd, does unutterable violence- to our na- 
ture j and to fee thofe, fee whom we have 
contracted habits of attachment and re- 
gard, act incontinently with their former 
conduct, and appear with difpofitions of 
an immoral kind, and fo lay the ax to the 
root of our fakeil frieridfliipe, overwhelms 
na with cruel anguiih : Our affliction wilt 
bear an exact proportion to our former' 
tender ne&, and confequently, to our idea 
of farmer merit. Add- to this, that even- 
a flight 
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a flight tranfgrriBon in thofe we elteemj 
if it is evidently a tranfgrcllion, will attest 
us more fenGbly than a grofs enormity 
committed by a perfoft indifferent to us. 
So delicate is your affection; and fo refined 
your fenfe of moral excellence, when thd - 
moral faculty is foftened into a tender 
attachment, that the fandtity and purity 
of the heart you love mull appear to you 
without a ftain. The triumph and inward 
joy of a Con, on account of the fame and 
the high defert of a parent, is. of a nature 
very fublime and tender. His forrow is. 
no lefs acute and overwhelming, if thofef. 
united to him by a connection fo intimate^ 
have acted unbecomingly, and have in- 
curred difgrace. Such js the condition of 
Hamlet. Exquifitely fenfible of moral 
beauty and deformity, he difcerns turpi- 
tude in. a parent. Surprize, on a difcovery. 
fo painful and unexpected, adds bitter- 
nefs to his forrow j and led, by the fame 
moral principle, to admire and glory in the 
high 
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Ugh dfcfert of his father, even this admi- 
ration contributes to his uncafinefsi 
Averfion to his uncle, arifing from the 
fame origin, has a fimilar tendency, and 
augments his anguifli. All thtfe feelings 
and emotions uniting together, are ren- 
dered ftill more violent, exafperated by 
his recent interview with the Queen* 
ftruggling f° r utterance, but restrained. 
Agitated and overwhelmed with affli&ing 
images, no foothing, no exhilarating affec- 
tion can have admiuion into his heart. 
Hts imagination is vilited by no vifion of 
happinefs j and he wifhes for deliverance 
from his afflictions, by being delivered 
from a painful exiltence. 

O, that this too too &lid flam would melt, 

TJiiw, and refolve irlelf into a dew ! 

Or that the Eva-lifting had not fii'd 

Hit canon 'gainft fclf-fliDghter. O God, O Godl 

Hon weary, Sale, flat, and unprofitable 

Scam to me all the ufej of thit world I 

Fieon'tl O fie ! Til an unweeded garden, 

That growl to feed j thiugi rank, and graft Iu nature, 

foffeft it mswljt. 

Br 
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By giving vent to any paffion, its vio- 
lence at the time increafes. Thofe, for 
inftance, who exprefs their forrow by foerf- 
ding tears, find themfelves at the infant 
of weeping mow escefSvely aft'efted than 
perfons of a mors refcrved and inflexible 
son fti cue ion. Yet, by thus giving vent to 
their inquietude, they find relief, wbila 
thofe of a taciturn humour are the vic- 
tims of painful and mrabating anxiety; 
And, the reafen is, thai the emetiew, 
raifed to its higheft extreme, can no foitger 
continue equally violent, and fo fubtidea. 
In cafes of this nature, that is, when emo- 
tions, by being exprefled, become excep- 
tive, the mind paffes from general refiV- 
tions to minute and particular cirewm- 
ftances : And imagination, the pliant 
flatterer of the pajTion. in power, rejodoss 
thefe circumftances ftiJl more pacticulai, 
and better adapted to promote its vehe- 
mence. Tn the foregoing lines the reflec- 
tions are general ; but, in thefe that fol- 
low, 
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low, they become particular ; and the emo- 
tion waxing Wronger, the imagination, 
!by exhibiting fuitable images, and by fit- 
ting to its purpole even the time between 

the death and the marriage, tenders it 

exceffive. 

Th*t it flknJld come ta tfcr! 
But tv.-nmontfc.I dead 1 My, Mfc tnbch ; not two; 
So excellent i king, that was, to this, 
.Hyperion to a lityrl So loting to my mother, 
Thit he might Dot let r.'en the wiudi of henen 
Vifit bet free too roughly. 

The emotion grows flill more vehe- 
ment, and overflows the mind with a tide 
■of correfponding images; 

Hsa«n ani earth I 
Muft I remember? Why, (he would hang on him, 
.Ai if incraafe of ifpetice bd grown 
By whit it fed on i iod yet, within a month— 

Obfetve too, that Hanilefs indignation 

is augmented gradually, by admiration of " 

his fttfcer, « So excellent a king j' by ab- 

:borreric« of Claudius, • That .was to this, 

G * Hype- 
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c Hyperion to a Satyr j* and, finally, by 
a flinging reflection on the Queen's in- 
constancy : 

Wh y, flie would hang en him, 
A* if inereife of appetite bid grown 
By what it fed on i and jet, within a month—" 

This affeds him fo feverely, that he 
flrives to obliterate the idea : 

Let me not think on't— 

By this effort he lofes fight-, for a mo- 
ment, of the particular circumftances that 
gave him pain. The imprefJIon, however, 
is not entirely effaced ; and he exprefles it 
by a general reflection. 

Frailty, thj nunc is woman ! 

This expreulon is too refined and arti- 
ficial for a mind ftrongly agitated : Yet, 
it agrees entirely with juft fuch a degree 
of emotion and penfivcncfs as difpofes us 
to moralize, Confidcred as the language 
of a man violently aiFcited, it is impro- 
per: 
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per : ConGdered in relation to what goes 
before and follows after, it appears per- 
fectly natural, Hamlet's ■ laboured com- 
pouire is imperfect; it is exceedingly 
tranfient ; and be relapfcs into deeper an- 
guifii. Though he turned afide from a 
painful idea, he was unable to remove the 
imprefEon, or vary in any confiderable 
degree his flate of mind : The impreffion 
remained, and reflored the idea in its ful- 
left vigour. 

A little month ; or ere thole ffioes were old, 
With which (he follow'd my poor father 1 ! body, 
Like Niobe, all lean— Why, Die, eren fhe— 
O heaven ! a bcaft, thai want) dlftourfe of reafon, 
Would hire mouru'd loiter— curried with my uncle, 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. 

It is alio obfervable, that, in conse- 
quence of the increafing violence of his 
emotion, the time fo dcxteroufly dimi- 
nished from two months, to a little month, 
and to even Iefs than a little month, is 
G 2 rendered 
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rendered as it were vifible by allufions 
and cifcumftanccs Jo Riikmg, at to have 
in themfelres a powerful tendency to 
Simulate and augment his suiguifh. 

Or tn thofe ftoet wue oW, 
With wfciea M foltowM tnjr f*» fcttorl bodj, •», 

And again : 

Within a B*>nth— 
Sre yet the lilt of ffl*ft unrightoou « Mm 
tfii left the flaihiag on her gulled eyts— 
She cauried ! 

The crifis of bis agitation heightened " 
CO its extremity, is fttongly marked in the 
following exclamation: 

Oh, moft wicked tpeed, to foft 
With fuch dexterity to inceftuoui Ihecttl 

The obfervation following immediately 
after, is that of a mind reflc&ing with 
fome compofure, on effofis and eonfc- 
(juences. 

It it *», m tt nsaot com to gpol. 

Hamlet 
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Hamlet in his retirement expreffes his 
agony without refave, and by giving it 
utterance he icceivea relief. la public he 
reftrahu k, and welcomes his friends with 
that eafe and affability whiehart the refult 
of polilhed manners, good fenfe, and hu- 
manity. His converfation, though fami- 
liar, is graceful : Yet, in his demeanour 
we difcever a certain air of penGvutefs and 
Solemnity, anting naturally from his iit- 
(ernal trouble, 

ifcr. HultojmrLorffHff 
Ham. I am glad to fce jou Weill 
Horatio,— «r I *> forgtt aryfrtf f ' 

Btr. Tie fern*, nj Leri, ud fOB pact firrut 

Jbw. to; oqr po* Kent, M •BMta tfeat acM 

■ wi*.yOfc 
And whit make yuo ftoa WittnUff, flotatio J 



Mr, M>«Mi&«aW 

H« I am t«nr t>d tf f« JOB ) |Wd 1m, Sift, 
—Bat what, in faith, t«»ka you from Witttntagt. 

Sir. A timet diipofidoA, fMd ta% ImA. 

Btm. I would not beir jooren«ijf«jjgj 
M«4uH JM eo sum or that twIsM* 

e> ft 

■ 
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To nuke it tnifitr of your own report ■ 
Again ft yonrfelf. 1 know, you we do truant. 
But what il youraffair in Elfenour f 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 

llw. My Lord, I came to lee your father' i fuhera!. 

On a fubjedt Co interesting as his fa- 
ther's funeral, he cannot eafily command 
himfelf : And, repofing confidence in the 
loyalty of his friend, he does not entirely 
difguiie his emotion. He corrects it, how- 
ever ; and avoiding any appearance of 
violence or of extravagance, he exprefles 
himfelf with humour. 

1 pray thee, do not meek me, fellow Undent ; 
I think, it was to fee my mother** wedding. . . 

Ihr. Indeed, J tny Lord, it follow'd Lard upon, 
t . lipm. Thrift, tkiift,Hoiatiol the funeral bak'd mcati 
Did coldly furniffi forth die marriage tablet. 

Yet he is too violently agitated to pre- 
fcrve, uniformly, thrcharafter of a cheer- 
ful fatirift. rfc becomes ferious. 

Would I had met my deareft foe in heaven, ' 
Or erer I hjid feen, that day, Horatio. 

„- Having 

Google 
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Having exprcffed himfclf ftrongly, and 
pofiemng a delicate fenfe of propriety, be 
thinks it neceflary to explain the caufc. 
About to preface it with an account of 
his father, he mentions him ; 

Mjr (mthtr— 

The idea ftrikes his mind with a fudden 
and powerful impulfe : He paules : For- 
gets his intention of explaining himfclf to 
Horatio ; The image of his father pouef- 
fes him : And, by the moft folcmn and 
ftriking apofttophe that ever poet invented, 
he impreues it on his audience. 

Methinki, I fee my father t 
Bpr. O where, my Lord? 
Bam. In my uiiiid't eye, Horatio. 

Returning from his reveree, he men* 
tions- his character to Horatio, not by a 
particular detail, but in a fummary man* 
ncr, as if it were the refult of a prece- 
ding enumeration. Horatio, altonilhed at 
bis abftra&ed afpefl and demeanour, and 
G 4 having 
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having imagined that he faw the appari- 
tion which he h,ad hjirtfelf heboid, by a 
Datura) and, eafy tranfition, makes menticjj' 
of the ghoft. 

Hoe. I fair him once, he wa« > goodlj Icing. 
J/fl*. Htmii nun, take him for all i a all, 
I ball not look upon his like again, 

Hw. My \ait, I thinky I Itv him yefi*ini|ht, &c« 

The whole of this fecne between Ham* 
let and his friends is mafterly and affect- 
ing, r^atnfet, exccadifigly moved, exprdfta 
staazenient : Yet he' utters nothing ver-» 
lipfe and extravagant, nor any violent ex- 
clamation of wonder. The narration i» 
fimple and the dialogue eafy. Though 
the prince can entertain no doubt of the" 
veracity of his friends, he is not credit* 
feus: And he qqeftions them very rai- 
(Uitely concerning the encumftaaces of. 
*be pjodigy* His tnquirie* indicate ex* 
trcme uneafine&f afid even fufpicion con- 
cerning his- father's death : Yet be mode* 
Mfc* his apprehcnSoas* and will not in* 
dalgr 
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dulge his ftifpicion, till, by the teftimony 
«f hit fenics, ha is affured of the fact. 

I'll watch to-night ; perchance, 'twiUwalkagi.il, 

{ cannot quit this admirable fcene, with- 
out remarking the fuperierity of a natu- 
ral, fimple, and unaffeflod dialogue w* 
the vanity of figurative and elaborate dic- 
tion. It has been of late iftfinuated, that 
poetical genius is on the decline, and that, 
}f modern drasiatie writers abound in de- 
clamation md artificial ornament inftead 
«f the: language of nature, it is owing to 
the languor and fterility of their inven- 
tion. May not the caufe be different ? Are 
we confident, if there was exhibited to uS 
a genuine reprcfentation o$ human paf 1 - 
fions and manners, conveyed in artleft 
wufFected language, that we would com- 
ply with the admonitions- of nature, and 
applaud a* Our feelings dHeeatef Are we 
Confident that the pride of learning and 
the vanity of pofleffing critical difcern- 
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merit, do not impofe on our better judge- 
ment, and that we are not more atten- 
tive to the harmony of a period, than to 
the happy utterance of an ardent paffion ? 

Hamlet, in fome of the foregoing paf- 
fages, betrays fufpicion. But fufpicion is 
not natural to a humane and ingenuous 
temper. Is it, therefore, a blemifh, or 
the reful t of an amiable difpofition influ- 
enced by a fenfe of virtue ? 

It is a property of the imagination, when 
governed by any paffion or opinion, to fol- 
low the impulfe it has received, and to 
diminiih or aggrandize any obje& not per- 
fectly known to us, according to. the 
judgment we may have formed of it. 
Under the influence of fear, men, tainted 
with frperftition, people darknefs and the 
night with fpe&rcs, and terrify and tor- 
ment themfelves with imaginary danger. 
If we are threatened with any unufual ca- 
lamity, the nature and extent of which is 
unknown to us, governed by our terrors, 
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we lender its ftature gigantic : But, if ac- 
tuated by an intrepid fpirit, we brave and 
undervalue it; approaching to temerity 
and overweening confidence, we are apt 
to leflen it beyond its real fize. If a man 
of p]aulib)e manners, dextrous in difplay- 
ing his genius and undemanding, fccures 
your efteem, and an opinion of bis being 
endowed with uncommon abilities, you 
fee no limits to his capacity, and, imagi- 
ning him wifer and more ingenious than 
he really is, you are almoft led to revere 
him. To explain the caufe of thefe ap- 
pearances is difficult : Yet a conjecture 
may be hazarded. If we think attentive- 
ly on any (object, a number of ideas arife 
in our minds concerning it. Thefe ideas 
are of qualities and properties that may 
belong to it, or of the relations it may have 
to other objects, but of which we have no 
actual evidence. Yet, if we cannot ne- 
gatively affirm that they do not belong to 
it i on the contrary, if they-are agreeabla 
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to its nature and circumftances, their 
fpoutaneoui appearance in our minds, as 
connected with it, affords a preemption 
that chey really exift. Our belief, though 
not abfolutety confirmed, is yet fwayed! 
by a plaulible probability ; and what 
ftrengtham it ftill the more, is a re- 
fection on the narrowncfs of our powers, 
and the imperfection of our fenfcs. We 
reafon from analogy, and think it impof- 
fible that an object mould be lb complete- 
ly known to us, as that we can pronounce 
with certainty that we are intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole of its ftrudture j 
and that qualities agreeing perfectly with 
its nature do not reficte in it, merely be- 
caufe we do not difcern them. As we are 
naturally prone to action, a ftate of dubie- 
ty and fofpenfc is ever accompanied with 
uneafinefs j we bear uncertainty with re- 
luctance; we maft be refolved ; and if we 
cannot prove a negative, even a {light pro- 
bability will influence our belief. There- 
lore, 
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fore, fince ideas of correfponding quali- 
ties and relations do arife, and engage the 
attention of our judging faculty, we fel- 
dom hefitate, but afcribe them imme- 
diately to the caufe or object of our emo- 
tion. According to the vivacity of the 
idea, will be the energy of its iinpreffioji { 
and, according to the force of the impref. 
£on, will be our eagcrnefs to decide. Eut 
the vivacity of the idea depends on the 
ftrcngth of the exciting paffion ; therefore* 
proportioned to the vehemence of f he pafr- 
fion will be our credulity and pronenefs to 
be convinced. It is alio manifeft, that, it 
any object is naturally difficult to be ap- 
prehended, and is fo complex or delicate, 
as to elude the acutenefs of our dUbern- 
xnent, or the intenfenefi of our inquiry, 
we Hull be more liable to error in cafes 
of this nature, than in thofe things that 
we perceive diftinclly. Admiring the 
man of abilities, we cannot define with 
Accuracy the precife boundaries of his 
4 genius ; 
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genius ; our imaginations give him energies 
additional to thofe he exhibits ; and it is 
agreeable to our opinion of his endow- 
ments, and confonant to our prefent tem- 
per, to believe him more eminent than be 
really is. We are apt to judge in the fame 
manner of the qualities of the heart. To 
the man who amazes us by fome feat of 
perfonal bravery, we afcribe every heroic 
virtue, though he may have never difplay- 
ed them : And we pronounce liberal, ge- 
nerous, and difinterefted, the man who 
-furprizet us by fome unexpected benefi- 
cence. On the fame principles, thofe who 
excite our indignation by their ungrate- 
ful or inhuman conduct are fuppofed to 
have trampled on every moral obligation ; 
and we load them not only with the infa- 
my of the crime they have committed, 
but with that of the crimes of which we 
believe them capable. The fize and co- 
lour, fo to exprefs myfelf, of the imagi- 
nary qualities in this manner attributed 
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to any object, will correfpond exactly to 
the violence of the prefent emotion, or 
the obftinacy of our opinion. If our fenfe 
of virtue is exceedingly delicate, our in- 
dignation and abhorrence of vice will be 
of proportioned vehemence; and, accord- 
ing to their vehemence, will be the atro- 
city of the indefinite imaginary qualities 
afcribed to the object of our abhorrence. 
If thofe whofe conduct we cenfure or la- 
ment were formerly efteemed by us, fur- 
prize and forrow for our difappointment, 
and indignation at a change fo unexpec- 
ted will augment the violence of our 
emotion, and fo magnify their offences. 
Hence friendfliip, changed by neglect or 
ingratitude into indifference, grows into 
a hatred, of all others the moll virulent 
and full of rancour. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, nor inconftftent with amiable 
and kind affections, that Hamlet, moved 
by an exquifite fenfe of virtue and propri- 
ety, docked and aftoniflied at the ingra- 
. titude 
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titude and guilt of Gertrude, whom he 
had revered and believed incapable of any 
.blemifli, ihould become aBprebenfire etf 
the total degeneracy of her nature, afna 
harbour fufpickms concerning his father's 
.death. To thefe fufpicionsj the fudden- 
nefs of the event, the extraordinary and 
xnyfterious circumftances attending it, to- 
gether with the character of the prefent 
king, give abundant colour. Hence, with 
.a heart full of agony, prepared for tin 
evidence, and willing to receive it, hi 
exclaims, 

All it ikK welll 
I doubt feme foul play. 

Had Hamlet been more indifferent H 
his regard to propriety and moral dbiiga- 
tion, he would have entertained left 
efteem for his father, left aver (ion at Clau- 
dius, and lefs difpleafureat the hafty nupu 
,tiais of Gertrude : He would have enter- 
tained no fufpiciort, nor have given way 
to rcfentment ; Whole)/ void of anxiety, 
and 
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and vexed by no uneafy reflection, he 
would have enjoyed the happinefs of his 
exalted (ration. The obfervation is pain- 
ful : It infers, that the union between vir- 
tue and happinefs, fo highly vaunted of by 
many moral ifts, is not To independent of 
external incidents as their theories would 
reprefent. 

Shakefpeare was abundantly capable of 
exhibiting the progrefs of Aifpicion in the 
mind of Hamlet till it was ripened into 
belief. Yet ye proceeds in a different 
manner, and confirms his apprehensions 
by a teftimony, that, according to the pre- 
judices of the times, could not eafily be re- 
futed. In this he acted judicioufly : The 
difficulty was worthy of the interposition. 
Befides it was an interposition perfectly 
agreeable to the religious opinions of an 
unenlightened people : and afforded an 
opportunity of enriching the drama with a 
very awful and pathetic incident. The 
gtioft of Hamlet, even in nations where 
H phil«. 
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philofophy flouriflies, and in periods the 
kail addicted to fuperftition, will' forever 
terrify and appall. 

I am thy father's fpirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confin'J to faff in fires, 
Tilt the foul crimes, dene in my diji of nature, 
Ate burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
' To. tell the fecrets of my prilbri-houfe, 
I could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word 
Would harrow up thy foul: Irene thy young blood) 
" Make thy two eyes, like flan, ftart from their f petrel ) 
Thy knotted and combined locka to part. 
And each particular hair to Bind on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine -. 
But this eternal blaion mult not be 
To ears of ftefh and blood.— Life, lift, oh lift I 
If thou didft eier thy dear lather love, 4c, 

The awful horror excited fay the fore- 
going pafTage, is accompliflied by fimpli- 
city of expreffion, and by the * uncertain- 
ty of the thing defcribed. The defcrip- 
tion is indirect ; and, by exhibiting a pic- 
ture of the eff&!ts, an actual view T>f the 
real 
* Butks or the futlime and beautiful. 
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real obje£l would uecefTarily produce in 
the fpeclator, it affects lis more ftrongly 
than by a pofitive enumeration of the moft 
dreadful circiimftahces. The imagination 
left to her own inventions, overwhelmed 
with obfcurity, travels far into the regions 
of terror, into the abyues of fiery and un- 
fathomable darlchefs. 

The condition of Hamlet's mind be- 
comes ftill more curious and interefting. 
His fufpicioiis are confirmed, and beget 
refentment. Conceiving defigns of pu- 
nifhment, confcious of very violent per- 
turbation, perceiving himfelf already fn- 
fpefted by the king, afraid left his afpecl, 
gefture, or demeanour mould betray him, 
and knowing that his projects muft be con- 
dueled with fecrecy, he refolves to con' 
ceal himfelf under thedifguifeof madnefs-. 

Swear, as before , never, fo help you mercy 1 
How ttnngt or odd foe'er I bear myfclf, 
At Ij perchance, hereafter dull think meet 
Ta put in antic difpoiiiion *, 
Tbit you, at fuch line feeing me, never ifutl, " 

H » (With 
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(With anna cncumber'd thus, or this head-fluke, 

Or by pronouncing of fome doubtful phrafe, 

As, wilt, vicB — we know ; — or, w« cmli, t«d if wi 

Or, if tw lift tofrtak j— or, tbot be, as if tbtti might % 
Or fiich ambiguous giving out) denote 
That you know aught of me. 

As it is of fignal confequence to him to 
iiavc the rumour of his madnefs believed 
and propagated, he endeavours to render 
the counterfeit fpecious. There is nothing- 
that reconciles men more readily, to be- 
lieve in any extraordinary appearance than 
to >iave it accounted for. A reaihn of this 
Icind is often more plaufible and impofing 
than many forcible arguments, particular- 
ly, if the theory or hypothesis be of our 
own invention. Accordingly, Hamlet, 
the more eafily to deceive the king and 
his creatures, and to furnifh them with an 
explication of his uncommon deportment, 
pra&ifes his artifice on Ophelia, 

Ofb, Alis, my Lord, I have been To affrighted .' 
FA Withwhrt? 

3 <>**• 
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Opb. My Lord, as I was fewing in ruy clofet, 
Lord Hamlet — with his doublet all unbrae'd, 
No hit upan his head, his flocking) fonl'd, 
Ungarter'd, fcc 

And with > look to piteous in purport, 
Aa if he had been ioofcj out of hell, 
To fpeak of horrori ; he comes before me. 

Pal. Mad for thy love ? 

Opb. My Lord, I do not know ; 
But, truly, I do fear it. 

Pel. What laid he ? 

Opb. He took me by the wrilr, and held me hard ) 
Then goes he to the length of all hit arms | 
And, with his other hand, thus o'er bi> brow, 
He falls to fuch perafal of my face, 
As he would dtaw it, tct. 

Pel. This is the very ecftaiy of love, 
Whore violent property foredoes itfelf, 
And lea/l* the will to defperate undertaking!, Scf. 

There is no change in his attachment, 
unlefs in fo far as other paffions of a vio- 
lent and unpleafmg character have aflu- 
med a temporary influence. His affeflion 
is permanent. Nor ought the pretended 
rudenefs and feeming inconfiftency of his 
behaviour to be at all attributed to incon- 
H 3 flancy 
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ftancy or an intention to infult. Engaged 
in a dangerous enterprize, agitated by im- 
petuous emotions, defirous of concealing 
them, and, for that reafon, feigning his un- 
derftanding difordered ; to confirm and 
publiih this report, feemingly To hurtful 
to his reputation, he would a£t in direct 
oppofition to his former conduit, and in- 
confidently with the genuine fentiments 
and affections of his foul. He would feem, 
frivolous when the occafion required him 
to be fedate : And, celebrated for the wif- 
dom and propriety of his conduct, he 
would affume appearances of improprie- 
ty. Full of honour and affection, he would 
feem inconfiftent : Of elegant and agree- 
able manners, and poffefiing a compla- 
cent temper, he would put on the fern- 
lilance of rudenefs. To Ophelia he would 
flicw diflike and indifference ; becaufc a 
change of this nature would be, of all 
others, the moll remarkable, and becaufe 
his affection for her was paffionate and 
. . fincere, 
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finctae. Of the fincerity and ardour of 
his regard he gives undoubted evidence. 

I lov'd Ophelia: forty thou&nd brother! 
Could nor, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up in j film. 

The tendency of indignation, and of 
furious and inflamed refentment, is to in- 
flid punifliment on the offender. But, if 
refentment is ingrafted on the moral fa- 
culty, and grows from it, its tenor and 
conduft will be different. In its firit 
emotion it may breathe exceffive and im- 
mediate vengeance: But fentiments of 
juftice and propriety interpofing, will arreft 
and fufpend its violence. An ingenuous 
mind, thus agitated by powerful and con- 
tending principles, exceedingly tortured 
and perplexed, will appear hefitating and 
undetermined. Thus, the vehemence of 
the vindictive pafSon will by delay, fuf- 
fer abatement ; by its own ardour it will 
he exhausted ; and our natural and habi- 
tuated propensities will refume their influ- 
H 4 ence. 
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encc. Thefe continue in pofleflion of the 
heart till the mind repofes and recovers 
vigour : And, if the conviction of injury 
ftill remains, and if our refentment feems 
juftified by every amiable principle, by 
reafon and the fentiments of mankind, it 
will return with power and authority. 
Should any unintended incident awaken 
our fenfibility, and dupofe us to a flate 
of mind favourable to the influences and 
operations of ardent and impetuous paffions, 
our refentment will revifit us at that pre- 
cife period, and turn in its favour, and 
avail itfelf of every other fen t intent and 
affection. The mind of Hamlet, weary 
and exhaufted by violent agitation, con- 
tinues doubtful and undecided, till his 
fcnfibility, excited by a theatrical exhibi- 
tion, reftores to their authority his indig- 
nation and delire of vengeance. Still, 
however, his moral principles, the f'u- 
prcme and governing powers of his con- 
stitution, conducting- thofe paffienj which 
they 
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they feem to juftify and excite, determine 
him again to examine his evidence, or en- 
deavour, by additional circumftances, to 
have it ftrengthened. 

Oh, what a rogue and pedant Hive am 1 1 
Ii it not monflrou* (hat this player here, 
But in 1 fiflion, in a dream of paflion, 
Could force his foul Ii> to it* own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his vifage wan'd J 
Tear* in hit eye*, diftraition in's afpeO, 
A broken voice, and hi* whole fonftion fuiting, 
■ With form!, to hi* conceit > and all for nothing > 
For Hecuba! 

What'* Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he fiWld weep for her ? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paflion, 
That I have ? He would drown the Sage with tear*. 
And cleave the general ear with horrid fpeecb. 
Make mid the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of ear* and eye*. 
Yet, I lay, nothing ; no, not for a king, 
Upon whofe property, and mod dear lite, 
A damn'd defeat wai made. — < 
I have heard, 

That guilty creature*, fitting at a play, 
Have hy the very cunning of the fees* 
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Been ftrock fo to Ihe foul, that p.rcfcndy 
They hare procLiro'd their malefactions, 
I'll have theft players 

flay fomething like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle. I'll obftrve hii looks ; 
I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blencb, 
I know my oniric. The fpirlr, that I have teen, 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To affumc a pleating fliape j yea, and, perhaps, 
Oat of my weaknefs, uid my melancholy, 
(As he ii very potent with fuch ipirits) 
Abufei me to damn me. I'll bare grounda 
More relative than this. 

Refolving to carry his project into ex- 
ecution, he condu&s bimfelf with his 
ufual candour and understanding. In an 
affair fo difficult and fo important, he 
does not confide in his own obfervations ; 
but, in order to have his judgement rec- 
tified, in cafe of error, and to have his re- 
sentment tempered, in cafe of violence, 
he imparts his intention to Horatio. 
Hamlet, 

The expectancy and role of the fair ftate, 
The glafs of fjjhio<], and the mould of form, 

knew 
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knew the fanctity of friendfliip, its ufes, 
and its importance. His friend was not 
merely the partner of his amufements, to 
be his aflociate in his pjcafures, and to 
cherifli his vanity by adulation : He was 
a friend tocounfel and affift him in doubt- 
ful emergencies, to improve his heart, 
and correct his judgement. The qualities 
that diftinguifli Horatio, and render hitn 
worthy of the efteem of Hamlet, are not 
affluence, nor pageantry, nor gay accom- 
pliihments, nor vivacity, nor even wit, 
and uncommon genius, too often allied 
to an impetuous temper: He is diftin- 
guiihed by that equanimity and indepen- 
dence of foul which arife from governed 
and corrected paffions, from a found an4 
difcerning judgement, 

Horatio, thou art e'en aa juft a man, 
Ai e'er my coaverfation cop'd withal. 

Her. Oh my dear Lord — ' 

Ham. Nay, do not think. I flatter i 
For what adiancemsnt may I hope from thee, 
Ttt»t 09 revenue baft, but Ihy food fpmti, 
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To feed ind cloath thee ? 

Diift thou Iltat? 

Since my dear foul was miftrefs of her choice, 

And could of men diilingdlh, her election 

Hath feal'd thee for herfelfi for thou halt been 

Ai one, in differing all] that fufferi nothing ; 

A man, that fortune'! buffeti and reward* 

Hall ta'en with equal thanks •. 

Give me that man, 

That is not pattern's Have, and I will wear him 

In my heart's cote, ay, in my heart of heart, 

At I do thee. 

Hamlet, by means of a dramatic exhi- 
bition, into which he had introduced the 
reprefentation of his father's murder, ha- 
ving allured himfelf of the guilt of Clau- 
dius by his emotions, has no longer any 
doubt concerning the propriety of his re- 
fentment. If we are eagerly in terefted in 
any purfuit, whether of an end, or of a 
mean by which fome end may be accom- 
plished, our fuccefs is ever attended with 
joy, even when the end we are purfuing 
is in itfelf a foundation of forrow. It fre- 
quently 
■ In quern manca rait temper fortuna. Hot. 
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■quently happens too, if anger or relent- 
inent have taken poffeffioh of the foul, and 
hare excited a defire of vengeance ; and 
if there is yet feme uncertainty concern- 
ing the reality or groffiiefs of the injury 
we have received, that, till reflection ope- 
rates, we are better pleafed to have our 
fufpicions confirmed and our refentment 
gratified, than to be convicted of an error, 
and fo be delivered from a painful pamon, 
Hamlet, pleafed with the fuccefs of his 
project, though its Ifliie juflified his re- 
fentment, difcovers gaiety, the natural 
expreflion and fign of joy. 

Whj, let the ftracken'dter go weep, 

The hart ungatled play : 
For fume mtift witch, while fame ainft flecp j 

So runs the world -jfli;, 

No fcene was ever better imagined than 
that where Rofincrantz and Guildenflcrn 
accoft the prince. The creatures of Clau- 
dius, and, inftigated by the queen, they 
are employed as (pies upon Hamlet. He 
perceives 
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perceives it, and treats tliem with dcferved 
contempt : In fueh a manner, however, 
as to conceal,' as much as poflible, trie 
jeal ftate of His mind. Yet he is teazed 
With their importunity: The tranfient 
gaiety of his humour, as it proceeded from 
a tranfient caufe, is foon diflipated, and is 
fiitceeded by reflexions on his condition. 
His anger and refcntment are inflamed ; 
and, indignant that the unworthy engines 
of a vile ufurper fti6uld be thought capable 
of ihfnaring him, he confounds them, by 
Slewing them he had penetrated their 
defign, and overwhelms them with the 
fupercilious dignity of his difpleafure. 

Earn. Will you play upon this pipe } 

Guit. My Lurd, I cannot. 

Ham. I pny you. 

Cuil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Hem. I do befeech von. 

Giii!. I know no touch of it, my Lord. 

Hit. 'Tis ai eafy a) lying. Govern thefc Tentagti 
with your fingers and thumb, giie it bisath with your 
BfDuth, and it will difcourfc tuoft eloquent mufic. Loak 
job, thefc ire the flop «, 
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Chi/. But thefe cannot t command to any utterance 
of harmony ; I have not the fltill. 

flaa, W'hy, look yon now, liow unworthy ■ thing 
you nuke of me f yon would play upon mc; you would 
feem to know my (topi j you would pluck out the heart: 
of my myffeiy; you would found me from my loweft 
note to the top of my enmpafs : and there ie much mufic, 
excellent voice, in this little organ, yet cannot you make 
it fpeak. Why, do you think, that I am eafier to be 
play'd on than a pipe i 

The king, alarmed by the confeiouf- 
nefs of his guilt, and rendered wary by 
the fufpicions naturally accompanying the 
dread of punifhment, becomes exceedingly 
apprehenfive of the defigris of Hamlet. 
Accordingly, he engages his mother to 
queftion him, to fift his foul, and deteft 
him. Rofincrantz and Guildenftern invite 
him to the conference. They are followed 
by another engine, who, with all the 
fawning and felf-fufficiency of a courtier, 
grown grey in adulation and paltry cun- 
ning, endeavours, by alTentation, to fecufe 
his confidence, and fo elicit tiis fecret put- 
pole. 
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pofe. Hamlet, fretted and exafperated 
with a treatment fo ill-fuited to his fenti- 
ments and underftanding, receives him 
with contempt ; he endeavours to impofe 
on him the belief of his madnefs, but can 
hardly bridle his indignation. 

Pol, My Lord, the Queen would jpeak with you, anj, 

Han. Do yon fee yonder cloud, that's almofl: in fliape 

of a cam el > 
Pel. By the mafs, and its like a camel, indeed, Ice. 

The perfidy and guilt of Claudius are 
now unquestioned. All thecircumflanccs 
of the murder are ftamped indelibly on the 
imagination of Hamlet. Yet, though 
vehemently iricenfed, the gentle and af- 
fectionate principles of his nature preferve 
their influence, and to the unhappy Ger- 
trude he will not be inhuman. His cha- 
racter, in this particular, is finely diflin- 
guilhed from the Oreftes either of Sopho- 
cles o'r of Euripides. His gentlenefs is far 
more natural, and renders him more ami- 
able 
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able and more efteemed •. His violent 
refentment agalnfl his uncle is contrafted 
in a very linking manner, With the warn- 
ings of his moral faculty, and the tender- 
nefs of his affeftion. 

Til now i he very witching time of liight, 
When iharch-yardi yawn, and hell itfelf breathe! OBt 
Contagion 'to (hit world. Now could 1 drink hot 

Mood, 
And do IWch bitter bufinefo at the day 
Would quake to look on. Soft; no* lo mj mother— • 

heart, loft not thy nature ; let not ever 
The fool of Nero enter this firm Doibra ■ 
Let roe, be cruel, riot unnatural) 

1 will /peak diggers to her, but ufe none; 

The fcene between the Queeri and 

Hamlet has been highly celebrated, and 

I cannot 

* JO favour of OrefltJ, it ra*y, however, be argued, 
that he was compelled to put Clytemnelha to death b/ 
relij(ious motive! aod the voice ef an oracle : Hamlet, 
en the contrary, was deterred by a Gmilir authority fiont 
conceiving vengeante againft 'he Queen, and war warded 
by the ghoftf 

Hot to contrive againff hit mother aught, 
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cannot fail,«vea though Jefs advcani ageonfly 
feprefented than by a Garrick and a 
Pritchard, to agitate every audience. The 
time, * the very witching time of Jiighi,* 
and the ftate of Hamlet's mind, when ' be 

* could drink hot blood, and do fuch 

* bitter fcufniefs as the day would quake to 

* look on,' prepare us for this important 
conference. The fmiation, that of a fon 
endeavouring to reclaim a parent, is ex- 
ceedingly interefting. AH the fentiments 
and emotions are animated, and exnremve 
of character. In the Queen we difcern 
the confidence of a guilty mind, that, 
by the artifices of felf-dtceit, has put to 
Jilence the u pbra idings of con fciesce. We 
difcern in her the dexterity of thofe per- 
verted by evil habits, to abufe their own 
itnderftandings, and conceal from them- 
felwes their UeauQin. We alfo perceive 
in her the anguifli and horror of a mind, 
appalled and confounded by the conlcjouf* 
nefs of its depravity, and its eager foUici- 

tude 
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hide td $*e refcued, Ijy buy means, froth* 
the perfeoiitfiftg and painful feeling. Harfl- 
let, full df affusion, ft u dies to fecure her 
tranquility : And, guided by moral prin- 
ciples, tie endeavours to eftablifli it on the 
foundation «f virtue. Anhnated by every 
generous and tender fentiment, and con- 
vinced of the iuperior excellence and dig- 
nity of an unblemiflied conduft, he citri- 
not bear that thole who are dear to him 
fhould be depraved. It is to gratify t!>is 
amiable temper, that he labours to renew, 
in the mifguided Gertrude, a fenfe of 
honour and of merit, to turn her atterin 
tion, without fubterfuge or difguife, oH 
her own behaviour ; and :fo reftote her tt» 
her fowler fame. n He adminrfters bis me- 
dicine with reluctance : It is harm, but 
the difeafe is defperate. It is not fuitable 
to the agitated ftate of his mind, to enter 
Jedstely into a formal arid argumentative 
difcumon oF the impiety and immorality 
•f her conduit : He mentions theft in & 
I 2 fummary 
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fummary manner ; and, following the im- 
pulfe of his own mind, he (peaks the lan- 
guage of ftrong emotion, addreiles her 
feelings, and endeavours to convey into 
ber heart fome portion of the indignation 
with which he is himfelf inflamed. 

Look here upon thii picture, and on thti j 
'The counterfeit prcfentmen t of two brother). 
Sec, what a grace waa feated on thii brow t 
Hyperian'i curls; the front of Jove himfelf ; 
An eye, like Mart, to threaten or command ; 
A ftuion, like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a hut en- killing hill | 
A combination, and a form, indeed. 
Where every god did feem to let hit leal, 
To give the world afliirance of a man i 
ThU emu your hu (band.— Look you now, what followt j 
Here is your hufbind i like a rnildew'd ear. 
Blading nil wholefome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
"And batten on thii moor t Ha t have you eyei ? 

The contrail in thefe lines co-operating 
with other caufes, has a very . linking ef- 
fect. The tranfition from admiration to> 
abhorrence, in a remarkable degree, 
heightens. 
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heightens the latter. Hamlet dwells mi-' 
nutely on every circumftance of his fa- 
ther's character : But, pa fling from that 
to the pi&ure of Claudius, his perturba- 
tion is vifibly augmented ; his indignation 
and abhorrence are almoft too exceffive 
for utterance : And the difference between 
the two characters appearing to him fo 
manifeft as to render a particular illuftra-; 
tton iiecdlefs, he reflects with feverity 
on that woeful psrverfion of mind that 
blunted the feelings and perceptions of 
Gertrude. 

Yuu ctsnot call it, lore | for, tt jrour «ga, 
Tbelwj-djjr in the blood in time, it's humtJc, 
And wait! upon the judgment ; aid what judgment 
Would ftep from tbia. to toil ? 

He-convinces her of her guilt: But fa 
fallacious and fo impofing are evil habits, 
that, in fpite of her recent conv*£Mon, (he 
would yield herfelf to their fuggeftions : 
By fuppoting her fon difordcred, flie 
would Jeffen the authority of hie argu- 
I 3 «ent. 
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(Rcnty and, fif.relajfe. Baralet,, perceiving 
(if? Wftr^pg^.of lWc invention, an^aiJJwftW* 
fcr her, recoi(e»x* »uph« ths.dtft«n(H«j4 
p?Bt «f her, foul with 9 dslieWfl and flriU- 
fuli hapd : ]fc;in&i&0 fwh goJdeo in? 
Jfro&iQn, and diftovew i'nefl penWcatScei 
wd^nqwkdgR of! httfljiO- iVil*tw», aavroulct 
have dignified-, in phr|afapber.. . lie Km pers 
tbe.ferarhy.af his: admanitioic wdtfi mild> 
JpiV; and.ai£ira& her in a pathetic fflinacrf 
that afls&iow, and mall for. bet WeJfaH-, 
ice hw-oiitj* mptiww. 

Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not.tJwt toteci^t-iiMtun.tt) JlWt.fiwl,. 

That o« your mfaiAi but my n»dMf*r fp**t*C 

It will but fto, Wtdt fil«o Um ukfroiu (iliwc-i. 

Wbilft rank corruption, unteing. all witki*ij 

Infefll unfeen, Confcfi yourfelf to heivenj 
.Bsjeiw wfc*'s ppib; 'avoid what ia m cone; 

£$$ do Hot .fpcurf -the- cenipoft on the v««t*. 

To make them r»nta.. Forgiveme tbijDiy.TiitQei. 

For, in the fatnefi of thefe, putty times, . 
■Tiftuc itftlf of vice mufi pardon 6ej, 

Via, «*rb ane weoe, for leire to da him jontf. 

. ■ |lt Ok H attic: ( th»* toft clt.fc my .fcttttin WWr 
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Ham. O, throw away the' worler part of it, 
And live the purer with the other hair. 
Good night I hut go not to mine uncle's bedj 
AITunfe i virtue, if you hire it not. 
That mohfttt cuftom, who all ferife doth cat 
Of habits nil, to angd jet in this ; 
That to the' ufe of aclioni fair aid good 
He lUcewiie ^rei a frock, or lively. 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night;. 
Aiid that flrall lead a kind of eaSneft 
To tha mat abftinenoe t th* neictj more ekfjf 
fat ufe can ' almoft ■ change die Samp of nj^tme, 
And matter the deril, or throw bun out 
With wondrous potency. 

As the contrition of Gertrude, and Her 
confequent good intentions were the effect 
of a Hidden emotion, its violence no fooner" 
abates, than hef former habits refume their 
influonce. She appears irrefolute : Anj' 
ffamlet, full of aftoni&ment and indigna- 
tion, expreffes himfelf with keennefs, II3 
inveighs with acrimony againft his uncle ; 
And th» Queen, vanquifhed by his in* 
veftive, allures him of her repentance. 

All the bufinefs of the tragedy, in re- 
I 4 gard 
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gard to the difplay of character, is hare 
concluded. Hamlet, having detected the 
perfidy and inhumanity pi his uncle, and 
having reftored the Queen to a fenfc of 
her depravity, ought immediately to have 
triumphed in the utter ruin of his ene- 
mies, or to have fallen a viftim to their 
deceit. The fucceeding circumftances of 
the play are unneccuary ; they are not 
euential to the cataftrophe : And, except- 
ing the madnefs of Ophelia, and the fcene 
of the grave-diggers, they exhibit nothing 
new in the characters. . On the contrary, 
the fjelay cools our impatience ; it dimi- 
nifhes our follicitude for the fate of Hamlet, 
and almoft leflens him in our efteem. Let 
him perifh immediately, fince the poet 
■ dooms him to perifh ; Yet poetical jufticc 
would have decided otberwife. 
" On reviewing this analyfis, a fenfe of 
virtue, if I may ufe the language of an 
eminent philofopher, without profeffing 
Byfelf of his feft, feems to be the ruling 
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principle. In other men, it may appeal 
With the eniigns of high authority ; In' 
Hamlet, it poflefles abfolute power. United 
with amiable affections, with every grace- 
ful accomplifliment, and every agreeable 
quality, it embelltfhcs and exalts them. 
It rivets his attachment to his friends, 
When he finis them deferving ; It is a 
fource of forrow, if they appear corrupted. 
It even Sharpens his penetration ; and, 
if unexpectedly he difcems turpitude or 1 
impropriety in any character, it inclines 
him to think more deeply of their tranf- 
greffion, than if his fentiments were lets 
refilled. It thus Induces him to femi- 
nize their conduit, and may lead him to 
the difcovery of more enormous guilt.. 
As it excites uncommon pain and abhor- 
rence on the appearance of perfidious and 
inhuman actions, it provokes and ftimu-. 
lates his relentment ;- Yet, attentive to. 
juftice, and concerned in the interefts of 
human nature, it governs the impetuofity: 

•r 
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•f chat unruly pinion. Ft difpofes him to 
bo cautious iir admitting' evidence to the 
prejudice of another: It renders him di- 
fttuAAiT of his own judgment; during the 
fcrdour' and the reign of paflion ; and 
direfiBs hirer in 'the choice" «f aflocidtes, on 
wfcofe fidelity and judgment he may de- 
fend. If foftened by a beneficent and 
gcncls temper, he hefltates in the execu- 
ticn-ofi any lawful enttrprize, if reproves 
ktirr. Add' if there-is any hope of refto- 
ling tta>f»that «e> firllen; and of renew- 
ing in thtm habitr of virtue- and" of' felf- 
command, if renders him afflihious in his 
Muk:woOTs Co ftrve them. Men of other 
difpafitions would thinlpof gratifying their 
friends by contributing to their affluence, 
to their amufenwrtr, or external' honour": 
Joe, the aequifitions that Hamlet' valnes, 
and the hoppinefe' ha would confer; are a 
am faience void of oftencc, the- peace and 
tkehctww of virtue Yet; with ail this- 
p»ri*y of mwal fc«tb»ntj.wrrh>emrirent 
abilities, 
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abilities, exceedingly cultivated and im- 
proved, with manners the njoft elegant ' 
and becoming, with- the -utmoft reflitudc 
of intention, and the moll a&ive zeal in 
(he excrcife. of every, dujjfe, he. Is- lifted* 
perfecuted, and dsflroyed. 
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SECTION IIT. 



ON THE 

CHARACTER 

O P TH E 

MELANCHOLY JAQJJES. 

JAQUES, in A s-you-l ike-it, ia 
exhibited to us in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and in a fituation very ro- 
mantic. 

ttrd. To- J ay my Lord of Amiens, and myfelf. 
Did fttal behind him, >■ he lay along 
Under an oak, whole antique root peepi out 
Upon the brook that brawls along ib.ii wood > 
To thi which place » poor fe^iieftct'd Kag, 

That 
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That from the humeri'. aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to knguiih ) and, indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched animal heiv'd forth fuch groana 
That their difcharge did ftretch hia leathern coat 

■ Almoft to burrting j and the big round tears, 
Coura'd one another down hii innocent nor* 
In piteonj thace t and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaquet, 
Stood on the extremeft verge of the fwift brook, 

. Augmenting it with tern. 

DuU. But what did Jaquei ? , 

Did he not rooraliie this fpeftacle ' 

Ltrd. O yea, into a thonfand Gmiliea. 
Firfl, for hit weeping in the ncedlefi ftreamj 

. Pier Jar, quoth he, foe* rtak'fi t ttpamot 
At ■werIJii*gi da, [mbtg iby jum ef 'rare, 
It that vihitb bid tot much. Then, being alone. 
Left and abandoned of hia velvet friends ; 
"Tu right, quoth he ; thus mtftty dab pirt 

■ Tbtjhn tf company. Anon, a carelefs herd, 
Full of the pairors, jumps along by hirr. 
And never ftayi to greet him. Ay, quoth Jaquei, 
Stuftp >*, you ft and grujj citixras; 
Tisj*/r tbi fajtion r vihtrefin it you fat 
Upon that fear and iraken bankrupt tbtrtt 

The moil (hiking character in the mind 
of Jacques, according to this description, 
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is extreme ifenrfifeifltfy. He Aiftsven ' t 
heart ftrongry ■tfHpofcd to ■cuirrpaffian, and 
fufceptible of the mofl tender impre&ons 
of friendship : for he who "can fo feel- 
ingly daplo« the bMbticc of kinAntts and 
humanity, mull be capable of rellhing 
the delight annexed to their excrcife. But 
fenfibility is the foil -when: wuwre ihas 
planted fecial and <One,n affe&ienS : By 
fenfibility they are cherifhed, arid grow 
mature. Social difpafitions .produce *1I 
thofe amiable and endearing e»n«e&kms 
that alleviate the forrows of hutn&h life, 
adorn Out nature, and render us happy. 
Now Jaques, avoiding fociety, and huff- 
ing himfelf in the lonely foreft, items to 
act inconfiftendy with his ccrrfHtutioh. 
He'pofleffes fenfibility; fenfibility begets 
affection ; and affection begets the dove of 
fociety. But Jaques h u-nfoeal. Cin 
thefe i neon lift en t qualities be reconciled ? 
Or has Shakefpeare exhibited a character 
of which the parts are incongruous, and 
dif- 
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difcordant? In other -wards, ■how happens 
it thai a ten&pcr difpafod to faraunconct^ 
and aiiiifted to fecial cagoyment, .'be- 
comes folitary wad mvnalef Chaoses of 
this kind are DM wifreqwitf : And, if -nw 
fearches into the origin -or caufe of a dif- 
temprr can diraS us in the difoovery «f 
an aoiidotp or of .a remedy, iour prcfent 
inquiry fa of importance. Perhaps, tba 
excefg mm! luauciancj of 'benevolent difpo- 
fitioas bi^htcd by unkind nefs or ingrati- 
tude, ic the cauft that, inftead of yielding 
us £-iiica of (Oomplacewoy -snd friendship, 
tlicy (hed titter drops of: misanthropy. 

Averfion jbwm fbciety proceeds from 
diflike to mankind, aad i/om an opinion 
of the ineficacy, and uncertainty of ex- 
ternal pleafure. Let am conftder each of 
thefe apart : I-et us Brace the progrefs by 
which they oftafclcftied themfelves in the 
mind of Jaquee, and gave Jim temper ait 
unnatural colour. 

*. Th» 
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I, The gratification of our focial affec- 
tions fuppofes friendfhip and efteem Tar 
others ; and thefe difpofitions fuppofe in 
their ohjecl virtues of a correfponding cha- 
racter : For every one values his owii 
Opinion* and fancies the perfon to whom 
he tdlifies efteem actually deferves it. 
If beneficent affections, ardent and unilif- 
ciplined, predominate in our constitution, 
and govern our opinions, we enter tntd 
life ftrongly prcpoueffcd in favour of 
mankind, and endeavour, by a generous 
and difinterefted conduct, to render our* 
felves worthy of their regard. That fpi- 
rit of diffufive goodnefs, which eloquent 
and benign philofophy recommends, but 
without fuccefs, to men engaged in the 
commerce of the world, operates uncon- 
trouled. The heart throbs with aftonifh- 
ment and indignation at every aft of in- 
juftice, and our bowels yearn to relieve the 
airlifted. Our beneficence is unlimited; 
We are free from fufpicion : Our friend- 
ships 
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fliips are eagerly adopted i they arc ardent 
and fincere. This conduct may, for a 
timet be flattered : Our fond imagina- 
tions may heighten every trivia) aet of 
complacency into a teftimony of unfeign- 
ed eftcem. And thus, deceived by delu- 
five appearances, we become ftill more 
credulous and profufe. But the fairy vi- 
fion will foon evanifh : And the novice 
who vainly tr lifted to the benevolence of 
mankind, will fuddenly find himfelf alone 
and defolate, in the midft of a felfifli and de- 
ceitful world: Like an enchanted traveller, 
who imagines he is journeying through a 
region of delight, till he drinks of fome 
bitter fountain, and inftantly, inftead of 
flowery fields and meadows, he finds him- 
felf deftitute and forlorn, amid the hor- 
rors of a dreary defart. 

It feems an invariable law in the con- 
duct of our paflions, that, independent of 
the object they purfue, they fliould yield 
us pleafurc, merely by their cxercife and 
K operation. 
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operation. It is known by experience, 
that the pain of difappointcd paflion is not 
fclely occafioned by our being deprived of 
feme defirablc objeft, but by having the 
Current of the mind oppofed j fo that the 
excited paflion recoils exafperated upon 
the heart. The anguifh of this fituation 
is ftrongly expreflcd by Seneca, " In an* 
" guflo include cupiditates fine exitu fe- 
w ipfas ftrangulant." There can be no> 
doubt, that anger, ma}ice,'and all the ma- 
levolent and irregular paflidns, indepen- 
dent of their fatal conferences, leave the 
fnind in a ftate of anxiety and diforder. 
One ihould therefore imagine, that fe- 
tisfafiion would arife from thett being re- 
pulfrd, and that men would felicitate 
themfelves for a recovery fo eflential to> 
their repofe, Reafon, and felf-love may 
connder it in this view, and our fenfe of 
propriety may hinder us from complain- 
ing ; but the heart is fecretly dejected, and! 
the unbidden fight betrays u). The gloom, 
however, 
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however, is foon difperfed. Yet it proves 
that the mind fuffers more when its ope* 
rations are fuddenly fufpcnded, thai) when. 
jt languishes in a ftate of liftlefs inacti- 
vity. Thus, our benevolent affections, 
confidered merely as principles of adion, 
partaking of the fame common nature 
With other paflians and affections, if their 
tenor is interrupted, produce anxiety. 

But the peculiar character of thefe dif- 
pofitions renders the anguifh occafioncd 
by their fufpenfion more exquifitety pain- 
ful. They arc of a (aft exhilarating na- 
ture, they elevate and enlarge our con- 
ceptions, they refine our feelings, they 
quicken our fenfibility, and ftim.ulate our 
love of pleafure: They di/fufe joy and 
fertility through the foul, and, by a de- 
lightful illulion, give every thing around 
us a fmiling .and enlivened afpc&. To a 
m>ld and benevolent temper, even inani- 
mate objects, the beauties of nature, the 
ikies, the groves, and the fountains, com- 
K % municatc 
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municate tnlufual pleafure, and of a cju2- 
Iky too refined to be relifhed by vulgar and 
malignant fpiiits. But, proportioned to 
the delight annexed to the exercife of fe- 
cial affections, is the pain arifing from 
their fufpenfion. 

Social affe&ions confer happrnefs, not 
only by the feelings they excite in us, but 
by procuring us the friendship and efteem 
of others. Adequate returns of tender- 
nefs are effcntial to their exrfreirce. By 
difdain and indifference they languish ; 
they render us anxious, and defponding. 

Other advantages iefs immediate, and 
which concern out fortune and external 
circumftances, often depend on the bene- 
volence and fincerity of our fr rends; For* 
though, it is contrary to the rures of pru- 
dence, and the maxims of the world, to 
repofe fuch entire confidence in the virtus 
of mankind as to render it poflible for them 
to injure or ruin us; yet there are cafesof 
ftrong neceuity that mock referve ? and 
■ then 
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there are inftances of men To unfufpe&i rtg, 
or (o improvident, as to allow thcmfelves, 
by exccifivc facility, to be over-reached 
and undone. 

The iii {appointments of focial affection 
may give us uneafinefs of another kind : 
They may offend againft the good opinion 
we are apt to entertain of ourfelvet ; a 
principle. ri vetted in our conftitution, ufe- 
fill and neceflary in itfelf, but, by difpofrig 
us to overweening conceit, liable to bo, 
perverted, 

Pain and unealinefs give rife to forrow ; 
and forrow varies according to the four- 
ces from which it flows : It is either gen- 
tle and languifhing, or hnbi ttered with ran- 
cour and animofity. 

When the uneafmefs arifes from the 
fudden and untoward fufpenfion of our 
emotions, or from the difappointment of 
foine ardent affection, it is of a mild and 
dejected nature. It may difpofe us to re- 
rnonftrate, but not to inveigh. It is mo r 

s 3 ** 
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deft and tin a/Turning. It even induces us 
to think indifferently of ourfelves, and, by 
laying the blame on our own unworthi- 
nefs, to excufe the inattention or difdain 
Of others. 

Perhipi I was void of ill thought. 

Perhaps it «u plain te forelee, 
That ■ nymph lb complete would be feogbt 

By ■ fwain mare eajpguii; thin me. 

Sorrow of this tender complexion, lead- 
ing us to complain, but not to accufe, and 
finding remonft ranees and complaint in-* 
effectual, retires from fociety, and ponr 
ders its woe in fecret. 

Ye wood), fpread your branchea apace, 

To Tour deepolt recelTet 1 fly ; 
I would hide with the buih of the thaee, 

I would vanlfli from every eye. 

The ftate of mind produced by theft) 
emotions, is exhibited to us with uncom- 
mon tendernels and fimplicity by Orlando. 
" If I'm foiled, there is but one Ihamed 
*' that was never gracious : If killed, but 
" on* 
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" »nc dead that is willing to be (b : I lhall 
" do my friends no wrong, for I have 
" none to lament; The world no injur/, 
" tor in it I have nothing : Only in the 
** world I fill Mp a place which may b* 
" better Supplied when I have made if 
*' empty." 

But, when ambition, avarice, or vanity 
are concerned, our forrow is acrimonious* 
and mixed with anger. If, by trufting 
to t)ie integrity and beneficence of others, 
our .fortune be diminiihed, or not augr 
mented as we expected ; or if we are not 
advanced and honoured agreeably to our 
defircs, and the idea we had formed of our 
own defert, we conceive ourjelm injured, 
Injury provokes refeatment, and refentr 
meat moves us to retaliate. According* 
ly, we retaliate : We inveigh agaiiift 
mankind : We accufe them of erivy, per* 
fidy, and injuftice. Wc fancy ourfelvcs 
the apoftles or champions of virtue, atu) 
go forth to combat and confipund her op- 
K a portents, 
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ponents. The celebrated Swift, potTeffin j 
uncommon abilities, and actuated by am- 
bition, flattered his imagination with 
hopes of preferment and diftinguifbed ho- 
nour ; was difappointed, and wrote (attres 
on human nature. Many who declaim 
with folcmn farrow and prolixity againft 
the depravity and degeneracy of mankind* 
and overcharge the picture of human frail- 
ty with (hades o£ the gloomieft tindure, 
imagine thcmfelves the elected heroes of 
true religion, while they are merely in- 
dulging a fplenetk humour. 

On comparing the forrow excited by 
repulfcd and langutfhing affection, with 
that ariftng from the difappojntment of 
felfifh appetites, melancholy appears to 
be the temper produced by the one, mis- 
anthropy by the other. Born render us 
unfocial ; but melancholy difpofes us to 
complain, mifanthropy to inveigh. The 
one remonftrates and retires : The other 
abufes and retires, and flill abufes. The 
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one ii foftened with regret : The other 
virulent anil fierce with rancour. Melan- 
choly is amiable and benevolent, and 
wishes mankind would reform : Mifan- 
fhropj is. malignant, and breathes revenge. 
The one is ati object of coropajEqn j the 
other of pity. 

Though melancholy rules the mind of 
Jaques, he partakes of the leaven of hu- 
man nature, and, moved by a fenfe of in- 
jury and difappointment, 

Mod ihTcftiveljr he piatcth through. 
The body of the couutry, citj, court, 

Inftigated bjr fentiments of felf-refpec% 
jf not of pride, be treats, the condition of 
humanity, and the purfuits of mankind, 
as infignificant and uncertain. His invec- 
tives, therefore, are mingled with con- 
tempt, and exprcfied with humour. At 
the lame time, he fhows evident fymptoms 
of a benevolent nature : He is interefted 
in the improvement of mankind, and in- 
yeighs, 
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veighs, not entirely to indulge rtfent- 
mtnt, but with a defire to correft their 
depravity. 

Duii . What 1 you look merrily ! 
Jay. A fool, a fool ! I met a fool i* the foreft, 
A motley fool I A miferiUe world 1 
As 1 do live by food, I net a fool) 
Who laid him daws «nd btJk'd him in the run. 
And nil'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good fat term*,— *ai yet a motley fool. 
tVW ■Hrmvi /»', qieth I r ~-Ne, >, quoth he. 
Call mi not fid, tiB Himit* bttb fat mr firfiu i 
And then he draw ■ dial from his poke; 

And looking an it with laclt-luftw eye, 

S»yi, very wifely, if h id o'clock ; 

Thai ma) we /ft, quoth he, baa tit v>er!d wagi. 

Vb J«tf *» *«" "g» Jl"" <* «"" "'*»i 

And after ent bsur mere, 'tviill it lUuin; 

A*i ft, f'«K t*T n tuir, vii rffi a*& rift, 

And ibn, fnm tear a tour, we ret ani rtt, 

J*4 ibvity bnp * tait. 

O noble foal I 

A worthy fool !— Motley 'p the only wear. 
DiAt. What tool ii thli r 
Jtj, O worthy fool! — One that hath been 4 

And faji, if l«die» be but young, and fair, 
They hive the gift to know it I w"! in nil brain, 
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"Which U !■ dry 11 th* remainder Uflut 
After a rojtge, he li«tb ftrange P l.«i cr*mm'4 
With oWuntioii, the which he renti 
In mingled forms i — O that I were * foal 1 
I am ambitious for j motley Coat, 

C««c. Thou fhilc have ana. 

ytf . It i* oiy only bit | 
Provided, ttat you weed jour better judgrnentl 
Of all opinion, that growl rank in them, 
That I am wife. I muft hare liberty 
Withal) at Urge a tinner u the wutl, 
To Wow or whom I (4eefe j for ib (toll hire I 
And they that are moft fMiled with mr folly, 
They moil mull laugh : And why, fir, muft they h t 
The ivhj !t plain it way to pirilh church, ftc. 
Inxeft mi Is nay motley ; give me leave 
To ffwk my mind, and I will through and through, 
Cleanfe th* foul body of the infected world. 
If they will patiently receive roy medicine. 

This mixture of melancholy- and aiifan- 
thropy in the chura&er of Jaqtiee is mot* 
agreeable to human nature than the repre- 
fentation of either of the extreme* j ft* 
a complete mifanthrope is as uncommon 
an object as a man who fuffm injury 
without rdemmeot. Mankind hold a 
fort 
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fort of middle rank, and are in general too 
good for the one, and too bad for the 
other. As benevolence and ienfibility are 
manifeft in the temper of Jaques, we are 
not offended with his feverity. By the 
oddity of his manner, by the kcenneb of 
his remarks, and fhrewdnefs of his obfer- 
vations, while we are inftru&ed, we are 
alfo aimifed. He is precifely, what he him- 
felf tells us, ** often wrapped in a molt 
. *' humourous fadnefs." His fadnefs, of a 
mild and gentle nature, recommends him 
to our regard ; his humour amufes. 

A picture of this kind flwws the fertility 
of Shakefpeare's genius, his knowledge 
of human nature, and the accuracy of his 
pencil, much more than if he had repre- 
sented in ftr-iking colours either of ths 
component parts.. By running them into 
one another, and by delineating their 
fiiades where they are gradually and almoft 
imperceptibly blended together, the extent 
and delicacy of bis conceptions, and hi* 
amazing; 
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amazing powers of execution are fully 
evident. Violent and impetuous pafliorrs 
are obvious* their colours are vivid, their 
features flrongly marked, they may eafiljr 
be difcerned and ealily copied. But the 
fenfibility of the foul flows out in a variety 
of emotions and feelings, wbofc impulles 
are lefs apparent, and whofc prOgrefs and 
operation may efcape the notice of fupcr* 
ficial obfervers ; but whofc influence in, 
governing the conduct, and fafliioning the 
tempers of mankind, is more extenfive 
than we are apt to imagine. Affections 
and palBons which gain an attendant in 
the foul by filent and unobferved ap- 
proaches, which, inftcad of impelling, 
{educe, and are not perceptible in the 
geftures or countenance till they have 
eftablifhed a peculiar habit or temper, are 
reprefentcd to us by thofe only whom na- 
ture has diftinguifhed ; and whom, by 
rendering them exquifitely fufcepcible of 
tvery feeling, (he has rendered fupremely 
happy, 
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happy, or miferable beyond the common 
lot of humanity. To men of this charac- 
ter, endowed with lively imaginations, 
gad a talent of eafy expreffion, the moft 
delicate emotions and affe£tions of the foul 
jubtnit tlwnafclves, fuffering them to copy 
their true appearance, and exhibit them 
for Che profit and pleafure of mankind : 
Like thoie aerial agents, the fylpbs, 
fairies, and other divinities of the ports, 
that prefide over the feafons, and regulate 
the progrefs of vegetation, but which can 
only be rendered vifible by the fpelU and 
authority of a fkilful magician. 

II. That Jaqwes, on account of diiap- 
poinimenu in friendihip, fhould become 
referred and cenfbrious, is confident with 
human nature : But is it natural that he 
fhould abjure pleaiure, and confider the 
world and every enjoyment of ftnfe aa 
frivolous and inexpedient 1 Ought he not 
ruber to have recurred to them for coo- 
folation, 
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folation, and to have fought In thdm 
wherewithal to have relieved and folaced 
him r On the contrary, he expatiates with 
Satisfaction on the insufficiency of human 
liappincfs, and on the iniigniikance of our 
purfuits. 

All the world "s > ftage. 
And all the own and women motif playeri I 
They 1m their exit! and then entrance! ; 
And one man in hii time plays many parti. 
Hi) act) being feren ages. At firft, the infant, 

~ Mewling and puking in the nwTe'i arms i 
And then, the whining fchoal-boy with his fatehel, 
And ihining morning-face, creeping like fns.il 
Unwillingly to fchool i— And then, the Inter ; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to hia mitWi' eye-bro* I — Thca, a Ibldier | 

. Full of ftnnge oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealont in.houeur, fuddtn and quick in quarrel { 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Eren in the cannon'i mouth t — And then, the juflicej 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
Wrth ryei inere, and beard of formal cut, 
Fall of wife fjwi and modern inOancea, 
And fo he playi h!i part i— The filth age fhift) 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon ; 
With faeftaclot on Mia, tud pouch on fak i 

Hi* 
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Hit youthful hofe Well ki'd, a #<nU M6 wid« 
For his Hinink ftankj and hii big manly voice/ 
Turning again toward child i !h treble, pipes 
And whittle* in his found i— Lift foene of all, 
T«it endt tbii ftrifige eieniful hiftory, 
ii fecund chiUidtaefi) and mere oblition j 
Sum teeth, foni ejet, laiu tifte, fam ererj thing. 

That the heart, forrowful and dejected 
by thcrepulfe of an ardent paffion, isaverfe 
from pleaftire of every kind; ha5 been 
often obferved* The mind, in a gay and 
healthful ftate, receives hope and enjoy- 
ment from every object around us. The 
fame objects, if we languifh and defportd, 
are regarded with difguft or indifference. 
" What path of life would you purfue t" 
faid Pofeidippus, morofe and out of hu- 
mour with his condition : " In public you 
" are perplexed with bufinefs and conten- 
" tion ; At home, you are tired with 
*' cares : In the country, you are fatigued 
" with labour ? At fea, you areexpofed to 
" danger: In a foreign land, if rich, you 
*' are fearful ; if poor, neglected : Have 
" you 
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** you a wife ? expect forrow : Unmar- 
" ried ? your life is irkfome : Children, 
" will make you anxious : Childlefs, your 
" life is lonely : Youth is foolifli : And 
" grey-hairs feeble. Upon the whole, 
" the wife man would chufe either not 
" to have exifted, or to have died the 
" moment of his birth." " Chufe any path 
" of life t " replies the chearful Metrodo- 
tus : ** In the forum are profits and wife 
** debates i At home, relaxation: In the 
*' country, the bounty of nature ; The 
" fea- faring life is gainful : In a foreign 
•* land, if wealthy, you are refpected; 
" if poor, nobody knows it: Are you 
" married f your houfe is chearful I Un- 
" married ? you live without care : Chil- 
" dren afford delight : Childlefs, you have 
" no forrow: Youth is vigorous: And 
" old-age venerable. The wife man, 
" therefore, would not chufe but to have 
*^ exifted." Morofc and fplenetic mo- 
ments are tranfient ; the foul recovers 
L froni 
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from them at from a lethargy, exerts het 
activity, and purfues enjoyment : But, Ht 
the temper of Jarjucs, morofenefe is be- 
come habitual : He abandons the worlds 
be contemns its pltafurea, and btwies him- 
fclf in a cloifter. Thecaufe of this excef* 
fire fevfcrity requires a particular expta" 
nation. 

Among the various dtfifea and propenu 
Sties implanted by nature in the cwiftitu* 
lion of every individual,, forrie one pafJtan* 
either by original and faperlor vigour, or 
by reiterated indigence, gains an afcen- 
dant in the foul, and fuWae* every oppo- 
sing principle ; it unites with deitres airf 
appetites that are not of an oppofee tti»« 
dency, it bends them to its pleasure, anti 
in their gratifications purities its own* 
The man whofe governing pillion is pride, 
rnay alio be fecial and beneficent, he may 
)ove his friends, and rejoice in their good 
fortune j but, even in their company, th« 
clefire ot iropreffirfg them with an idea of 
$ his 
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Tils own importance, forever obtruding it- 
felt, produces 'difguft and averfion. The 
ruling pafiion, blended with others, aug- 
ments their vehemence, and confequently 
enhances their pleafure : For the pleafure 
arifii'ig from the gratification of any paf- 
fion, is proportioned to its force. More- 
over, the fenfations arifing from the in- 
dulgence of the governing principle will 
necefTarily be combined with thofe arifing 
from the gratification of other appetites 
and defircs j fo intimately combined, that 
their Union is not e'afily difcernedj but by 
thofe who are accuftomed to reflect on 
tlieir Feelings : Yet, by their union, tney 
arFecl the mind with a Itronger impulie 
than' if they were feparately excited. Sup- 
pofe the ruling paffion thwarted : It ceafes 
to operate with fu'ecefs : The force it 
communicated to other paflions is with- 
drawn j confequently, their vehemence 
fufFers abatement ; and, confequently, the 
pleafure they yield is Iehened. By the 
L 2 dif- 
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difcomfiture and difappointment of the 
governing principle, the pleafure arifing 
from its gratification is no longer united 
with that arffing from other active but 
fubordinate principles : And thus, the 
pleafure refulting from fubordinate prin- 
ciples, by the failure and abfence of the 
adventitious pleafure with which it was 
formerly accompanied, is fenfibly diini- 
nifhed. It is, therefore, manifeft, that, 
if fociaf and beneficent affections, by 
gaining a fuperiority in the constitution, 
have heightened every other, enjoyment, 
and if their excrcife is fufpended by dis- 
appointment, all the pleafures of fenfe or 
of ambition that formerly contributed to 
our felicity, though in themfelves they are 
ftili the fame ; yet, being reft of their 
better part, of the fpirit that enlivened 
them, they ftrilce the mind fo feebly, as 
only to awaken its attention to the lofs it 
hath fuftained ; and, inftead of affording 
comfort, they aggravate our misfortune. 
3 We 
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We cftlmatfi their importance, not as they 
really are, but as they affeft us in our 
prefent ftatej we undervalue and' defpife 
them, 

Qu'tn ta pint beluz habits rAurorc an. teint vera 

Annonce a I'upiicis le rctour £a lbleil, 
Et, que devant Ion char, fts legerti fuirantei 
OuTrent dc 1" orient les partes eclataotti ) 
Depuii que ma bergete a ijuitte ess beaux licit*, 
JiC ciel n'a plus ni jour, m clutc pom no jeux> 



We may alfo obferve, that fecial and 
beneficent affections are in their own na- 
ture gay and exhilarating ; and that, by 
extending their influence to other paffions 
that are not oppofed to them, they acce- 
lerate thetr motions and augment their 
vivacity. They animate, and even in- 
flame the inferior appetites ; and where 
rcafon, and other ferious principles are 
not inveftcd with fupreme authority, they 
CKpofe us to the anarchy of unlawful paf- 
L 3 fions. 
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(ions. There are many inflates of, m«^ 
betrayed into habits of profligacy and dif- 
fipat,ion, by the influence of their fecial 
affections. " Thefc men, difappointed and 
chagreened with the world, and confe- 
quejul-y, with every pleai'ure, to Wfhpfe 
energy the love of fociety contributed, con- 
sider the enjoyments arifing from inferior 
appetites, not as, they reajly are, w_hcn. 
governqd. an,d, guided by rcafofl, but ipje 
moderate and pernicious, agreeably to their 
own experience. Reformed profligates 
are in, general the molt eloquent teachers 
of abftinency, and {elf-denial. PoLemo, : 
locrat^s froni a couife, q£ 
e, became ^minent in the, 
TbejW.ifijo.rfl pXSoJbinyipj- 

;.hoiy ; Jaq^eis woujd. no£ 

hjgyg moralized fo prqfoundjy, had- he. nut, 
I^a and.feflfuaj Iibj-rrjn,e, 
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To the foregoing obfcrvations, and to 
the eom&ftency of Jaques's character, com 

. thing may be obje&ed : He is fond of 
mulie. But farely mufic ii an enjoyment 
offenfr-, it affords pleafurs; it It admit- 
ted tq every joyous feene, ami augments 
their gaiety. How can this be explained ( 
Though a&ion feems cfittntiai to our 
happinefs, the mind never exerts itfeif, 
unlefs it he actuated by fome paffion or 

• defire. Thinking appears to be Decenary 
to its exigence ; for fturery that quality it 
heeef&ry, without which the objc& cannot 
fee conceived. But the existence of thtnfc* 
ing depends- upon thoughts or ideas: And 1 , 
confequently, whether the mind is active 
or not; ideas are prefent to the thinking 
faculty. The motions and laws obfervod 
by our thought* in the- impwtfiorte they 
make on us,- vary- according- a* the foul 
may be- influenced- by- various paffions. At 
onc-tfeiQj they move with incredible cele- 
rity';- they foam tdi uuflt upon us in the 
L 4 wildeft 
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wildeft diforder; and tbofe of the moft 
oppoUte chara&er and complexion unite 
in the fame aiTcmblage. At other times, 
they are (low, regular, and uniform. Now, 
it is obvious, that their rapidity mull be 
occaiioned by theeagernefs of an impelling 
paJKon, and that their wild extravagance 
proceeds from the energies of various paf- 
fions operating at once or alternately. 
Paflions, appetites, and deli res are the 
principles of action, and govern the mo- 
tions of our thoughts ; Yet they are them- 
felves dependent: They depend on our 
prefent humour, or ftate of mind, and 
on our temporary capacity of receiving 
pleafure or pain. It is always to obtain 
fome enjoyment, or to avoid fome pain or 
uneafinefs, that we indulge, the violence 
of defire, and enter eagerly into the hurry 
of thoughts and of action . But, if we are 
languid and defponding, if melancholy 
diftufcs itfelf through the foul, we no 
longer cherifh the gay illufion s of hope ; 
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no pleafure Teems worthy of our attention ; 
v/e reject confolation, and brood over the 
images of our diftrefs. In, this ftatc of 
mind, we are animated by no vigorous or 
lively paffion ; our thoughts are quickened 
by no violent impulfe ; . They referable 
one another; We frequently return to 
the fame images : Our tone of mind con- 
tinues the fame, unleis a defire or with, 
intervenes, that our condition were fome 
how different; and as this fuggefts to us 
a ftate of circumftances and events very 
different from what we fuffer, our afflic- 
tion is aggravated by the contrail, and 
we fink into deeper furrow. Precifely 
agreeable to this defcription, is the cha- 
racter of melancholy mufic. The founds, 
that is, the ideas it conveys to the mind, 
move flowlyj they partake of little va- 
riety, or, if th«y are confiderably varied, 
it is by a contraft that heightens the ex- 
preflion. The idea of a found has certainly 
no refemblance to that of a misfortune ; 
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Yet, as they may affc& us in a fimtlar 

manner, it is probable they nave fame 
common qualities : And tliofc we have 
endeavoured to {how, confift in the man- 
ner by which they enter the mind. Slow 
founds, gentle zephyrs and murmuring 
ftreams, are agreeable to the afflicted lover. 
And the dreary whiffling of the mid- 
night wind through th« crevices of a 
darkfome cloyfter, chertfteth the melan- 
choly of the. trembling nun, and difpofca 
her to a gloomy and auftere devotion. 
Thus, the defire of Jaques feems per- 
fectly fuited to his character ; for the 
mufic he requires is agreeable to his prefent 
temper, 

Tkou, art not fi> unkind, 
Al pisn't ingrititnde; 

Thy tootb ii not 16 keen, 
Bjctuft. thou art' n« dm, 

f/ecie, frec*c, thoy bitten ^, 
?tuu daft not bite fo nigh 
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Though than the Vitsti wiirgj 
Thy fling is not lb liurp 
As friend retnember'd not. 

Thus we have endeavoured to, illu^tft. 
how focUl difbofitions, bv bejne excefljvc^ 
and by fufferjng painful repulfe, may, ren- 
der us. mifociaj and morpfe j how, 

({aodjnt/e. wound t itfelf, 1 

And fwect iffe£tiaa p tones the lying, of wo^ 

1$ tbefft reafpnioj(j» bwe.auy. foundatio* 
io natur/:, tlifjf !<i>Ji us. to.fiuoe conoluiioiu 
(&3tc}fifejve 1 aStefljjjj». TJa.jgdge.concera.i- 
ilfi 4f S9l»d«£t -oJktJie**, and-toindulge 
pbfery^ojjfi QB tlv inOabilU^ of human 
ei\joy merits, njayaffill^s in the difciplJn* 
of our, owsn.oijiivk, ami in correcling our 
pride and exceffive apatites. But to 
allow reflexions of this kind to become 
habitual, and to preiide in our fouls, is to 
counteract the good intentions of nature, 
In order, therefore, to anticipate a difpo- 
fition fo very painful to ourfelves, and fa 
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difagreeable to others, we ought to learn, 
before we engage in the commerce of the 
world, what we may expect, from fociety 
in genera], and from every individual f . 
But if, previous to experience, we' are 
unable to form juft judgments of our- 
fclves and others, we muft beware of 
defpondency, and of opinions injurious 
to human nature. Let us ever remember, 
that all men have peculiar interests to 
purfue ; that every man ought to exert 
him felf vigorously in his own employment ; 
and that, if we are ufeful and blamelefs, 
we ■ {hall have the favour of our fellow- 
citizens. Let us love mankind ; but let 
our affections be duly chaftened. Be in- 
dependent, ifpoffiblej but not a Stoic. 
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SECT. IVj 

ON TH| 
CHARACTER of IMOGEN. 

CROUDEJ) theatres have ap- 
plauded Imogen. There is a plea- 
fing foftnefs and delicacy in this agreeable 
character, that render it peculiarly inte- 
rfiling. Love is the ruling paflion ; but 
it is love ratified by wedlock, gentle, con- 
ftant, and refined. 

The ftrength and peculiar features of a 
ruling paflion, and the power of other 
principles to influence its motions and mo- 
derate 
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derate its impetuofity, are principally ma- 
nifeft, when it is rendered violent by fear, 
hope, grief, and other emotions of a like 
nature, excited fey tire comrurtence of ex- 
ternal circumftances. When love is the 
governing paffion, thcfe concomitant and 
ftcdtidary elirfltiOnS afe called fottfi fey, re- 
paration, the apprehenfion of inconftancy, 
and the abfolute belief of difafteclion. On 
feparation, they o ifpoTe us to for row and 
regret : On the apprehenfion of inconftan- 
cy, theyeiditfjeflohfy or fdliritulte: Atfd ■ 
the certainty of difaffeflion begets defpon- 
<cncy. Thefe thi*e ftti«riBrt» fliall «- 
redt the order and arrangement t>f (he fol- 
lowing difcoarfe; 

I. Cyrtibeline, iriftigated againft hid 
daughter, by the insinuations of her mali- 
cious ftep-dame, and incerifed againft Poft- 
humils Leahatus,- Who #ad fetr'etl y rriar- 
Jied td. IiKogeri, banffttes him from his 
court and IrngJom, The loters a"re over- 
whelmed 
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whelmed with forrow : And the princefs, 
informed by Pifanio of the particular cir- 
cumfbnces of her hu {band's departure) 
cxprellcs herfclf in the following manner : ■ 

I would haie broke nine eye-ftiing 1 ! jcrick'd'erh,bcii 
To look upon bin ; tiH the diminution 
Of fpace bad pointed him ibarp u my needle ■ 
Nay, followed him, till he hid melted from 
'The fmallnefs of a gnat to ait ; and then 
Hats torn'd mine eye, and wept *. 

Thefe lines exprefs the reluctance of the 
heart to part with the object of its affec- 
tion 3 t 

* THere it i piltge very fimilar to this In Ovid'* 
fery of Ccyx aed HUcjeat, 

Krt ftulit ilia 
Hmtientts oculot, ftantemqne in puppe returns, 
Conc»ffaque manu dantem Gbi figna, marituni 
Prima vidct ; reddttqoe notis I L'bi terra rectffit 
fcongiui, atque oculi nequeunt cognofcare vultui,. 
Dora licet, infequitur fugientem I limine pinum. 
Haec quoque, ut baud poterar, fpatio fubmota, vidcr! a 
Vela tamen fpeftat fummd fluilantia malo : 
Vt nee Tell vide't, vacuum petit aflri* lectori) ; 
Ssque Cora ponit, Renovat leiiuique bcuiqire 
Hilcyoncj lacrymai. 
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tions, and the efforts of paflion ftruggKn'fV 
with di (appointment : That the fen ti merits 
they convey are natural and agreeable to 
the'conductof the paffious, may very eafiJy 
be illuflrated. 

Some portion of the complacency and 
delight we receive from the prefence of 
thofe we love and admire, is annexed fp 
their idea, or to our thoughts concerning 
them when they are abfent. The idea of 
Leonatus would be, of all others, the moft 
agreeable to Imogen ; and the fecret willies 
and deflrcs of her heart would for ever 
recall him to her remembrance. But ideas 
of memory and imagination, though they 
may be exceedingly lively, though they 
entertain the mind with various and un- 
ufual images, and are capable of cherilb- 
ing and inflaming the moft vehement paf- 
fions, yield little enjoyment, compared 
with actual fenfation. The conviction of 
prefent exiftence diltinguifhes, in an emi- 
nent manner, the ideas received from ob- 
jects 
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jefts ftriking immediately «n our fenfes, 
from the operations of memory, and the 
illufiohs of fancy. ' Fancy may dazzle and 
amufe : But reflection, and the confeiouf- 
nefs of our prefent fituation are forever 
intruding ; and the vifion vanifhes at their 
approach. In the prefent inftance, how- 
ever, the figure of Leonatus can hardly be 
diftinguiftied": And the fenfatidri received! 
by Imogen" if imperfect, *an8- consequent- 
ly painful 1 . 'This leads us » a fecond db- 
fcrvalion. A thought never fluctuates in 
the mind folitary and independent, but 
is connected with an aflemblage, formed 
of thoughts depending upon one another. 
In every group or aflemblage, fome ideas 
are pre-eminent, and fome fubordinate. 
The principal figure makes the ftrongeft 
impreflion ; and the reft are only attend- 
ed to, on account of their relation to the 
leading image. The mention of fun-rifing, 
not only excites the idea of a luminous 
body afcending the eaftern Iky, but fuggefh 
M the 
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the images of party-coloured clouds, mea- 
dows fpangled with dew, and miffs hover- 
ing on the mountains. Writers, whole 
works are addrefied to the imagination,, 
ftudying to imitate the various appearan- 
ces of nature, and, at the fame time, feti- 
f ble that a compleat enumeration of eve- 
ry drcumftance and quality of an object 
would be no lefs tirefome than impoJEble, 
are diligent in fcleciuig the leading and 
capital ideas, upon which the greatcffi 
number of other images axe dependent. 
Difcemment, in the choice of circumltan- 
ces, and (kill in their arrangement, are, 
according to Longinus, the principles 
of true defcription, Now, we obferved 
above, that the reality of an object en- 
hances the pleafure of the perception -, and 
therefore that the perceptions we receive 
by the fenfes are preferred to reprefenta- 
tions merely fancied. But fuppofe we re- 
ceive a Jingle perception from an object 
exceedingly intcrcftingt this fingle, and - 
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even imperfect perception, makes a lively 
impreffion, arid becomes the leading idea 
of an auemblage. Though all the fubor- 
dinate and adventitious images are the 
mere coinage of fancy ; yet, on account of 
their . intimate union with the primary 
idea, they operate on the mind, as if their 
architype really exifted. They receive tlia 
ftamp of reality from the primary percep- 
tion upon which they depend ; they are 
deemed legitimate, and are preferred to 
the mere illusions of fancy. In this man- 
ner, the diftant, and even imperfect view 
of Leonatus fuggefts a train of ideas more 
agreeable than thofe of memory and ima- 
gination : And it is not till this tranuent 
confolation is removed, that Imogen would 
have " turned her eye and wept." 

The propriety of the following fenti- 
ments depends on the fame principles with 
the former : For the belief that Leonatus, 
at certain fixed periods, was employed in 
difcharging the tender offices of affection, 
M 2 would 
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would give the ideal the authority of acrual 
perception, and its concomitant images 
Tvould be cheriihed with romantic fondnefsj 

I did mot tike iny kave of him, hut hid 
Molt pretty things to fay ; an I could tell him, 
How I would think of him it certain hours. 
Such (bought!, and fucri;- - or bare chaffe'l him, 
At the fiith hour of mora, at noon, at mfdoight, 
To encounter me with orifoni, for tHen 
1 am in heaien for him. 

But why, fays the critic, confume time 
and attention on anions fo frivolous and 
unimportant? Can they difclofe to us 
any of the arcana of nature ? Can they 
reveal any of her hidden rhyfteries f 
Can they explain the wonderful mecha- 
nifm of the understanding? Or difcover 
the labyrinths of the heart ? 

To attend to familiar and common ob- 
jects is not unworthy even of a philofo- 
pher. By obferving the accidental fall of 
an apple, Newton explained the motions 
of the celeftial bodies : And a principle il- 
luftratcd 
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fwflxetedby the eafy experiment of bringing 
two drops of water within, their fphere of 
attraction, accounts for the progrefs of 
vegetation. The aflbeiarion., we have now 
endeavoured to explain, accounts for ma- 
ny ftrange appearances in the hiftoxy and 
manners of mankind. It explains that 
amazing attachment to reljques, which 
forms an encntiat part of many modern re- 
ligions, which jills the convent; of Europe 
with more fragments of the croft than 
would cover mount Lebanon, and with 
more tears of the bleffed v irgin than would 
water the Holy Land. Thtfe objedh con- 
firm particular fads ta the zealous vota- 
ries, and realize a train of ideas favour- 
able to the ardour of their eatnufiafm. It 
knot merely the handkerchief ftaiaed with 
the blood of Jefus, that moves, makes, 
and coRvulfes the pale and pen five pun, 
who at her midnight orifons, bathes it 
with her tsars : Her emotions are occa- 
ftoned by the idea of particular furrertngs 
M 3 enforced. 
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enforced on her imagination* by the view 
of that melancholy object. From the fame 
aflbciation we. may deduce the pauton for 
pilgrimage, the rage of cru&des, and all 
the consequences of that fatal diftemper. 
Moved by a propensity depending on the 
fame principles, men of ingenuity, ena- 
moured of the Mufcs, traveife the regions 
they frequented, explore every hill, and 
feek their footfteps in every valley. The 
groves of Mantua, and the cascades of A- 
nio, are not lovelier than other groves and 
cafeades ; yet we view them with peculiar 
rapture. We tread as on confecrated 
ground, we regard thofe objects with ve- 
neration which yielded ideas to the minds 
of Virgil and Horace j and we feetn to 
enjoy a certain ineffable intercourfe with 
thofe elegant and enlightened fpirits. 

Trivial, therefore, as the fentiments and 
expreffions. of Imogen may appear, by at- 
tending to the principles upon which they 
depend, they open the mind to the con- 
templation 
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temptation of extenfive objefls. Confi- 
dcring them in regard to character, they 
exhibit to us uncommon affection, fer- 
tility, and mtldnefs of difpofition. They 
are not embittered with invective : She 
complains of the fererity of Cymbeline; 
but does not accufe : She exprefles for- 
row ; but not refentment : And roe re- 
flects on the unjuftice of the Queen as the 
caufe of her fufferings, rather than the 
object of her anger; Exceedingly injured, 
and exceedingly afflicted, fhe neglects 
(he injury, and dwells on the diitrefs. 

£rc I could 
Gin fain that parting kifi, which I hid frt 
Betwixt two charming words ; coaict in my father j 
And, Uke the tyrannoui brpatliing of thf Nattl^ 
Shaken all out buJs from growing. 
A father cruel, and a flep-dame falfc j 
A fooliih fuitor toa. wedded kdy, 
That hath her hultand buiu'd ) — O that hu&aad I 
My fnpreme crown of grief I and the ft rap cued »- 

Ventiom of it. 
Mod referable 
htfce defire tnit'i (W«n 

M i 11 W« 
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II. We proceed, in the fccond place, 
to confider the fiate of Imogen's mind la- 
bouring with doubts, and pained with the 
apprehension of a change in the affecti- 
ons of Pofthumus, 

Nothing, in the Structure of the human 
mind, appears more inexplicable than the 
iteming inconfiftency of paJTion. Averfe 
from believing the pcrfon we love or' 
eftccm capable of ingratitude, we are often 
prone to fufpicion, and are alarmed with 
the dightcft fymptoms of difafiection. 
Whoever warns you of the treachery 
of a profeffing friend, or of the incon- 
stancy of a failing miftrefs, is treated 
with fcorn or refentment : Yet with 
a fcrupulous and critical accuracy, you 
investigate the meanings of an acciden- 
tal cxpreffion ; you employ more Sagacity 
and difcermnent than might govern a na- 
tion, to weigh the importance of a nod ; 
and a trivial overfight or inattention will 
caft you into dcfpair. The heart of Imo- 
gen*. 
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gen, attached tQ Leonsitus hy tender and 
finccre affection, is yet capable of appre- 
henfion, and liable to folic it ude. 

lachimo, with an intention of betray- 
ing her, fenfible, at the fame time, that 
infidelity and neglect are the only crimes 
unpardonable in the fight of a lover, and 
well aware of the addrefs oeceffkry to in- 
fufe fufpicion into an ingenuous mind, dif- 
guifes his inhuman intention with the 
affectation of a violent and fudden emo- 
tion. He feems rapt in admiration of 
Imogen, and exprefies fentiments of deep 
aftonifhment. 

J*. Whit I ail nun mad 1 hath, nature given then 
eyei 

To fee this vaulted «cb> and die rich crop 
Of lea and land ? which can difti npuilh ' twixt 
The fiery orb* above, and (he twinn'd ftonei 
Upon the number'd beech J and can we not 
Partition make with fpc&aclei fo prtcioua 
'Twiit fair and foul ? 
JW. What milcej your admiration? 
la. It cannot be i* th' eye ; fur ape) and monkey*, 
"f wut wo fuck fbe'i, would chatter tbit viy, and , 
Content- 
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Contemn with mown the other: nori' the jadgt»t«t j 
For idiots, in this cafe of fironr, would 
Be wifely definite.— 

Ima. What, dear fir, 
Thus raps yau F are yon well ? 

We never feel any paffion or violent 
emotion without a caufe, either real or 
imagined. We are never confcious of 
anger, but when we apprehend ourfelves 
injured ; and never feel efteem without the 
convi&ion of excellence in the object. 
. Senfible, as it were by intuition, of this 
invariable law in the conduct of our paf- 
0ons, we never fee others v^ry violently 
agitated without a conviction of their ha- 
ving fufficient caufe, or that they are them- 
ielves convinced of it. If we fee a roan, 
deeply affli&ed, we are perfuaded that he 
has fuffered fome dreadful calamity, or 
that he believes it to. be fa. Upon this, 
principle, which operates Inftin&ively, 
and almoft without being obferved, is 
founded that capital rule in oratorial com- 
pofition, " That he who would affect and 
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" convince his audience, ought to liav« 
" his own mind convinced and affected." 
Accordingly, the crafty Italian, availing 
himfelf of this, propenfity, counterfeits 
admiration and aftonilhment : And, Imo- 
gen, deceived by the fpecious artifice, 
is inclined to believe him. Moved with 
fearful curiofity, flic inquires, about Le- 
anatus ; receives an anfwer well calculated 
to alarm her ; and, of confequence, betrays 
imeafinefs. 

lm. Continues well my Lord his health, 'befecch 

la. Well, oudini. 

lot. I) he difpoiM to mirth ? I hope he is, 

la. Exceeding plafant; none a ftranger there) 
So merry, and h gametbnH ; he i) ailed 
The Britain reveller. 

Into. When he was here, 
He did incline to fadnefs, and oft timet 
Not knowing why. 

By reprefenting the fentiments of Le- 

onatus as unfavourable to marriage and 

the 
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the fair fex, be endeavours to ttimulat» 
her difquictude. 

in. The jolly Briton rrlrs, 
Can my (idea hold, to think, that man, who Jcnowi 
Bjr hiftoty, tepait, or hit own proof, 
Yfhat woman is, yea, what ids cannot cliufo 
But muff be, ' 

Will hit free honn languid for aflurcd bondage ? 

ito. WiU my Lord fay jo f 

id. Ay, madam, with bin eyea in flood with laughter. 
But beaten know*. 
Some men are much to blame, 

Jmo. Not he, I hope. 

This expreffion of hope is an evident 
fymptom of her anxiety. If we are certain 
of any future good, we are confident and 
expe& : We only hope when the event is 
doubtful. 

lachimo praflifes every art; and, by 
expreffing pity for her condition, he mafces 
farther progrefs in her good opinion. Pity 
iiippofcs calamity; and the imagination 
o£ Imogen, thus irritated and alarmed, 
conceives no other cautc of companion 
than 
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than the infidelity of-Leonatus. The my- 
fterious conduct of lachfmo heightens her 
unealinefs ; for the nature and extent of 
her misfortune not being precifely ascer- 
tained, her apprehenfions render it excef- 
jive. The reluctance he difcovers, and 
his Teeming unwillingrtefs to accufe faer 
huiband, are evidences of his being at- 
tached to him, and give his furmifes 
credit. Imogen, thus agitated and' af- 
flicted, is in no condition to deliberate 
coolly ; and, as her anxiety grows vehe- 
ment, flie becomes credulous and unwary. 
Her fenfe of propriety, however, and the 
delicacy of her affections, preferve their 
influence, and {he conceals her impatience 
by indirect inquiries. 

In. Whilft t am bound to wonder, I un bound 
To pity too. 

/mo. Whit do you pity, Gr ? 

hi. Two cinturct, hcirtllj. 

Iw. Am I one, Grf 
Von took on mt ; what wreck diftein you in m» 
Deferra yourpity^ 
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U. Luaenttble! what! 

To hide Jac from the radiant fun, and hliie 
J' the dungeon hy i fnuffl 

Im. I t"T yo"» fi'i 
Deliver with m«c openntfs your inlwerl 
TVroy demands. Why do yog pity me t 

lachimo's abrupt and impaffioned de» 
meanour, his undoubted fiiendfhip-for 
Leonatus, the apparent 'intereft he takes 
in the concerns of Imogen, and his reluc- 
tance to unfold the nature of her misfor- 
tune, adding impatience to her anxiety, 
and fo augmenting the violence of her 
emotions, deftroy every doubt of his fince- 
rity, and difpofe her implicitly to believe 
him. He, accordingly, proceeds with 
boldnefs, and, under the appearance of 
forrow and indignation, hazards a more 
direct impeachment. To have bewailed 
her unhappy fate, and to have accufed Le- 
onatus in terms of bitternefs and reproach, 
would have fuited the injuries fhe had re- 
ceived, and the violence of difappointed 
pauion. But Shakefpeare, fuperior to all 
mankind 
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Mankind in the invention of characters, 
hath fafhioned the temper of Imogen with 
lineaments no left peculiar than lovely. 
Sentiments amiably refined, and a fenfe 
of propriety uncommonly exquifite, fup- 
prefs the 'utterance of her forrow, and 
reftrain her refentment. Knowing that 
fufpicion is allyed to wcaknefs, and un- 
willing to afpcrfe the fame of her hufband, 
file replies with a fpirit of meeknefs and 
fefignation. 

Mf Lord, t tea, 
Hat forgot Britain, 

Formerly file exprefled hope, when the 
emotion flie felt was fear : here fhc ex- 
preiTes fear, though fully fatisiicd of her 
misfortune. 

There is a certain Rate of mind full of 
forrow, when the approach of evil is ma- 
nifelt and unavoidable. Our reafon is 
then darkened, and the foul finking un- 
der the apprehenfion of mifery, fuffers 
3 direful 
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direful eclipfe, and trembles, as at the dif- 
folution of nature. Unable to endure the 
painful impreffion, we aim oft wifli for an- 
nihilation, and incapable of averting the 
threatened danger, we endeavour, though 
abfurdly, to be ignorant of its approach. 
" Let me hear no more," cries thePrin- 
cefs, convinced of her misfortune, and 
overwhelmed with anguifh. 

Iachiino, confident of fucceft, and, per- 
fuaded that the wrongs of Imogen would 
naturally excite refentment, fuggefts the 
idea of revenge. Skilful to infufe fufpi- 
cion, he knew not the purity of refined 
affe&ion. Imogen, fhocked and aftoniih- 
ed at his infamous offer, is immediately 
prejudiced againft his evidence : Her mind 
recovers vigour by the renovated hope of 
her hufband's conftancy, and by indigna- 
tion againft the infidious informer : And 
flie Vents her difpleafurc with fudden and 
unexpected vehemence. 
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ttni. Whit ha, Piiinio !— 

U. Let me my fence lender on your lip!. 
' fog. Away 1 I do ccudtmn mine eui, tbif have 
So long uunded the*. . 

This immediate tranfition from A dejec- 
ted and defponding tone of mind, to a vi* 
gorous and animated exertion, effectuated 
by the infufion of hope and juft indigna- 
tion, is very natural and ftrilcing. 

The inquietude of Imogen, foftened by 
afie&ion, and governed by a fenfe of pro- 
priety, exhibits a patte'rn.of the moft ami- 
able and exemplary meeknefsi .The emo~ ■ 
tions fhe difcovers belong to follicitude 
rather than to jealoufy. The features of fol- 
licitude are forrowful and tender : Jea- 
loufy is fierce, wrathful, and vindictive.- 
Sollicitude ■ is the abjrtSt of companion 
mixed with affeflion ; jealoufy excites-' 
companion, combined with terror. . 

III. The fame meeknefs and tender 

Rejection that engage our fympathy. in, 

f* the 
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the interefts of Imogen, and render wen 
Iter fiifp'ici.ons amiable, preferw their cha- 
racter and influence, wkttt Ate /ufrcts. 
aftual calamity. Leonatus, deceived by 
the calumnies ©f lachtmo, fuffers the 
pangs of a jealous emotion, and, in the 
beat of his rcfentnwnt, commiSIons Pifa- 
nto to take away her life. But the fagfe- 
eious attendant, convinced of the malig- 
nity of the accofation, difobeya his mafer ; 
and, actuated . by cotnpafton, reveals his 
inhuman purpofe. The ilrolcc that inflidts 
the deepeft wound on a virtuous and in- 
genuous nature, is the sccufttfon of guilt. 
Thofe who are incapable of criminal acts 
and intentions, Inftigated by a ftrongcr 
abhorrence of a guilty conduct than others 
lc£* virtuous than themielves, imagine, if, 
by any unhappy mifchance, they are 
falfely and malicioufly aecufed, that they 
are the objects of ftrong abhorrence. Of 
minds very eafvly affected, and fufceptible 
of every feeling, persecuted by malice, or 
3 «ver- 
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Ttverwne'lmed with infamy and the reproach 
of mankind, which they feel more feverely 
than thofe who have ]efs integrity, and, 
_confequentIy, a worfe opinion of others 
than they have, are expofed, for a time, 
to all the torment of confcioas turpitude. 
The blufh'of guilty confu/ion often in- 
flames the complexion of innocence, and 
diforders her lovely features. To be ref- 
caed from undeferved affliction, Imogen 
flies for relief to the review of her former 
condud } and, furprized at the accusa- 
tion, and indignant of the charge, flic 
triumphs In corifctous virtue. 

Falfe lo his bed ! what is to be f.l/c t 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep 'twtit dock and clock ? if deep charge nature 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry rrfyftlf awake • That's falfc to his bed r 

Yet refentaient is fo natural in cafes of 

heinous injury, that it arifes even in minds 

of the mildeft. temper. It arifes, however, 

without any exceffive or urrfeemly agfta- 

N % tion; 
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tion : Its duration is exceedingly tranflcnt. 
It is governed in its utterance by the me- 
mory of former friendship : And, if the 
blame can be transferred to any infidious 
or fly feducer who may have prompted the 
evil we complain of, we wreck upon then 
the violence of our difpleafui'e. 

I fslfc 1 thy confeknee wiiusfs, IttbimV-* 
Thou didfl iccufe him of incontinent ; 
Thou then look'dft like i villain : Now, methiokt. 
Thy favour'! good enough. Some jay of Italy §, 
Whufe mulher km her pjinliof, hath betray'd hint 

The refentment of Imogen is of (hort 
continuance : It is a' fudden folitary flafh, 
extinguished inftantly in her forrow. 

Poor I am flale, i prment out of fifliion. 

It is not the malice of a crafty Hep-dame 
that moves the heart of Imogen to com- 
plain j nor the wrath of her incenfed and 
deluded parent j nor that ike, bred up in 
foftnefs, 

% The word feinting in ihii ujCige ia a fiiMbativc 

ntyn, fjnoniniQui to portrait. 
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foftnek, and little accuftomed to fuffer 
hard dips and forrow, ihould wander amid 
falitary rocks and defarts, expofed to perils, 
famine, and death : It is, that (lie is for- 
faken, betrayed, and pcrfecutcd by him, 
on. whofe constancy (be relied for protec- 
tion, and to whofe tendernefs flje entrufted 
her repofe. Of other evils ffie h not in- 
fcyiible ; but this is the " fupreme Crowa 
** of her grief," Cruelty and ingratitude 
are abhorred by the fpeclator, and refented 
by the fufferer. But, when the temper 
of the nej-fon injured is peculiarly gentle, 
and the author of the injury the object of 
confirmed ajFe&ion, the mind, after the 
fij-ft emotion, is more apt to languifli in 
defpondency than continue inflamed with 
rcfeatraent. The fenfe of misfortune, 
lather than the fenfc of injury, rules the 
tfilpofition of Imogen, and, inftead of 
venting inveftivc, (he laments the mifery 
of her condition. 
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Poor I am ft alt, a garment one of fa&lon ; 
And, fat I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I mull be tipt. — To pieces yfilh me ! 

If a crime is committed by a perfon witfi, 
whom we are unconnected, or who has 
no pretentions to pre-eminent virtue, we 
feel indignation again ft the individual ; 
but form no conclufions againft the fpe- 
cies. The cafe is different, if we are con- 
nected with him by any tender affection, 
and regard him as of fuperior merit. Love 
and friendship, according to the immutable 
conduct of every pafflotl, lead us to mag- 
nify,, in our imaginations, the diftin- 
guimed qualities of thofe we love. The 
reft of mankind are ranked in a lower 
order, and are valued no otherwife than as 
they refemble this illuitrious model. But, 
perceiving depravity where we' expected 
perfection, mortified and difappointed, 
that appearances of rectitude, believed by 
us molt fincere and unchangeable, were 
merely fpecious and exterior, we become 
fufpicioiu 
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fufpicious of ev.ery preten/wrj. tp merif,, and 
regard the reft of mankind^ qf whole inSOh 
grity we have had lefs pofitive evidence, 
with cautious and unkind referve. 

Tint boiie.ll men being beard, like falic JEacai, 
Viae, in bit time, thought ft lie > And 5if|0ft'|, 

weeping 
Did fcandal many a holy tear ; look plly 
From molt true wretehednef). So thou, Polthumuij 
Wilt lay .the Itavrji on all pip per men i 
Goodly, and gallant, dull be tiXk and peijui'd, 
From thy great fail, 

Imogen, confeious of- her innocence, 
convinced of Leonatus's perfidy, and over- . 
whelmed with forrow, becomes careiefs of 
life, and offers herfelf a willing facrifice 
to her hufband's cruelty. 

Be thou houeil; 
Dotboq thy/nafter'a bidding! When tbou. feeft him, 
A littl^ wlincfn my obedience. Look ! 
I draw the firord myfelfi take it,, and hit 
TJieinjjqtejit manfiotitjf.iiiy lore, my heart I 
Rr'ythee, diipatehi 
The lamb intreaU the butcb.tr. Where's thy knife? 

Thou' ' 
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Tboa lit. too Da* lo do lhy tnaiter't bidding, 
Wbcn I defire it ton. 

1 I fhall conclude thefe obfervations, by 
explaining more particularly, how the re- 
pulfe of a ruling and habituated paf&On 
could difpofe Imogen to despondency, and 
render her carclcfs of life : In other 
words, what is the origin of defpair j or, 
by what lamentable peryeriion thole, who 
are fufeeptible of the pleafures of life, and 
in iituations capable of enjoying them, 
become diflatisaed, and rife from [he fcaft 
prematurely. 

Happinefs depends upon the gratificar 
tion of our deTires and paffions. The bap* 
pinefs of Titus arofe from the indulgence 
of a beneficent temper : Epaminondas 
leaped enjoyment from the love of his 
country. The love of fame was the fource. 
of Caefar's felicity : And the gratification 
ef grovelling appetites gave delight to Vi- 
tellius. It has alfo been obferved, that 
feme one pajfion generally aflumes a pre- 
eminence 
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tminence in the mind, and not only pre- 
dominates over other appetites and defires; 
but contends with reafon, and is often 
victorious. In proportion as one paflion 
gains firength, the reft languifh and are 
enfeebled. They are feldom exercifed j 
tbeir gratifications yield tranfient pleafure ; 
they become of flight importance, are 
difpirited, and decay. Thus our happi- 
nefs is attached to one ruling and ardent 
paflion. But our reafon i it gs, concerning 
future events, are weak and fhort-fighted. 
We form fchemes of* felicity that can 
never be realized, and chcrifh affections 
that can never be gratified. If, therefore, 
the difappomted paflion has been long en- 
couraged, if the gay viftons of hope and 
imagination have long adminiftered to its 
violence, if it is confirmed by habit in the 
temper and conftitution, if it has fuper- 
feded the operations of other afttve prin- 
ciples, and fo enervated their ftrcngth, its 
difappointment will be embittered; and 
% farrow, 
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totTow, prevented by no other pafiibn, will 
'pYe'y, un abating, on the defdlate abandoned 
iptrft. We may alio obierve, that none 
Ore More liable to antiftiohs of this fort» 
than thofe to whom nature fiath givert 
Extreme fen Ability. Alive to every im- 
preffion, their feelings are exquiftte : 
J They are eager in every purfuit : Their 
Imaginations are V igdroiis, and well adapted 
to fire them. They live, for a time, in 
ftftato-of an'arehy, expofed to the inroads 
of every paflion ; and, though poflefied of 
lingular abilities, their condufl will be 
capricious. Glowing with the warmeft 
alfeflions, open, generous, and candid ; 
yet, prone to inconilancy, they are inca- 
pable of la/ting friendship. At length, by 
force of repeated indulgence, fome one 
paflion becomes habitual, occupies the 
heart, feizes the understanding, and, im- 
patient of refinance or controul, weakens 
Of extirpates every oppofing principle: 
DifappoififmCfit ehfufs: No paflion re- 
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mains to adminifter comfort: And the 
-original 'ftnfioiiity Which promoted thii 
VJirpofition, will render the mind mere 
fufceptiblc of angUifh, Slid yield it a prt^ 
to despondency. We ought, therefore, to 
beware of limiting our felicity to the grati* 
fication of any individual pafBon. Nature, 
'ever wife and provident, hath endowed 
us- with capacities for various pleafares, 
and hath opened to us many fountains of 
happinefs ; ' Let no tyrannous paffiorij 
.« let.no rigid doctrine deter thee; drink 

* of the dreams, be moderate, and be 

* grateful.' 
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